


























VOL. XXXII 


THE BULL PROBLEM. 
There is a bull 


where 


problem on every 
dozen cows are 
difficult 


on 


farm ten or a 


kept. It is one of the most 


problems to solve that can arise 


the farm. In fact, there are several 
all in one. 

The first is: What kind of a bull 
shall purchased? That depends 
altogether on the line of cattle farm- 
ing in which you are engaged. If you 
are breeding for beef, then you want 
a beef bull, a bull ancestors 
have for generations kept for 
beef purposes. If you are engaged in 
dairying, then you want a dairy bull, 


problems 


be 


whose 
been 


one whose ancestors in the female line 


have for generations been noted for 
being heavy, rich, and continuous 
milkers. If you are engaged in general 
farming and to some extent in dairy- 
ng, then you want a bull that com- 
bines on the maternal side and also 
on the paternal both beef and milk. 


To use special purpose beef bulls on 
kind of a dairy herd is the height 
of folly; and if they are used on dual 
surpose herds they will just as surely 
eed the milking qualities out of the 
ws as the years come. 
Then, again: What aged bull should 
purchased? If the general practice 
of farmers is to be the guide, then they 
should be bought at about a year old 
and sold about know 
whether they have servei the purpose 
1 had in mind in their purchase. In 
his respect, the general 
practice of farmers is dead wrong. We 
not know of a much greater piece 
f folly than to buy a young bull, keep 
m two years, and then sell him. In 
he is not what you want, this is 


any 


as soon as you 


however, 


case 
the thing to do; but in case his calves 
have. shown h'gh quality in any par- 
icular line, then certainly it is folly 
to sell him until you know where you 
‘an get another of like proved qual 
be better in a mixed herd 
to sacrifice a 
to 


It would 
to in-breed rather 
animal 
This, however, is only 


than 
t-class by sending him 

shambles. 
a choice between two evils when yo. 
ire not shut up to a choice between 
We never much 
ss in breeding cattle so long as 
but we never 


the two. made 


progre 
we bought untried bulls; 
failed make 

bought 


to decided progress 
that had 
proved and tested. These can 
be bought cheaper than 
calf, and in doing so you are tak- 


You have, of course, 


vhen we bulls 
ee n 


rdinarily 


ng no chances. 


the pedigree in both cases. That 
means something; a great deal, if you 
ave selected wisely. It creates the 
probability that you are to get what 
you want, but only a_ probability, 
greater or less in proportion to the 


value of the breeding. But why take 
chances? Why not before purchasing 
a bull your neighbors or some 
breeders who for good reasons wishes 


visit 


to make a change and buy something 
in which you take no chances except 
that of the life and cond‘tion of the 
animal, which are largely in your own 
power? We do not know of 
greater sacrifice of value that is going 


any 


. . ‘ } 
on than this continual sacrifice by sell- | of the fittest. 
ing bulls after they have been used | a bull may be, you cannot tell the 
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two years without knowing whether 
you can get anything as good or better. 

This is one phase of the problem. 
The management of the bull is an- 
other. In talking with farmers about 
their bulls they frequently mention his 
gentleness—“kind as a kitten;” “any 
baby can play with him;” “wouldn’t 


jump over a barb wire fence if there 


was a strong motive to get on the other 
side of it.” We have a great suspicion 
of the qualities of bulls of this char- 

They lack a good deal of being 
a bull ought to be; more than 


that, they are dangerous. We are 
often shocked to hear of some able, 
useful farmer being killed by a bull; 


acter. 
what 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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moment when these inherited instincts 
will break out and he will gore the 
man who has been a friend to him all 
The only way to handle a 
bull is to let him know from first 16 
last that you are omnipotent and 
omniscient; that you are to him what 
your God to you. He should be 
made understand that from calf- 
hood up. He should never be played 
with, should never be teased. He 
should understand from the very be- 
ginning that when you step into the 
yard, or into the field, it is useless for 
him to undertake to try conclusions 
with you. That kind of a bull is safe; 
no other is. 


his days. 


is 


to 
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and in nine cases out of ten these are 


the “gentle” bulls, bulls in whom the 
owners have confidence and _ with 
whom they are inclined to make 
fr'ends. 


The wise man never makes friends 
with a bull, no matter how gentle he 
is, no matter what his reputation may 


be. The bull is not built for friend- 
ship. His ancestors for a thousand 
generations have been fighters. Their 
very existence depended on their 
ability to fight, and they commenced to 
fight before they were weaned. It’s 
the nature of the beast. They will 


fight with other bulls, with their com- 
panions, will fight wherever they think 
they can conquer. It is nature’s way 
of keeping up the stock; the survival 

No matter how gentle 


He should have exerc:se. When we 
get the milking machine, which we 
will after awhile, the bull ought to be 
compelled to do the milking. Why not? 
At any rate he ought to be compelled 
to do the churning, grind the grain or 
saw wood; anything to give him exer- 
cise and keep him busy, and g:ve him 
a daily lesson in the fact that you are 
Never trust any bull. He is 
incapable of friendship. Remember 
that Solomon said: “Make no friend- 
ship with an angry man; and with a 
furious man thou shalt not go.” Don’t 
try to make friends with a bull. He 
is a surly brute, born utterly in- 
capable of friendship, recognizing only 


master. 


so, 


power. 
Does it pay to keep a bull? Not 
when you can get the services of a 


first-class animal adapted to your pur- 














this time comes, give the preference to 
the bull that it is dangerous for a 
stranger to approach. That means 
that there will be vitality, ambition, 
power, and you may look for it in his 
posterity. 





DRAINING THROUGH LANDS OF 
OTHERS. 


A northern lowa_ correspondent 
writes: 

“I wish to ask a question that is of 
great interest to a great many farm- 
ers in the northwestern part of the 
state, namely, What new laws were 
enacted at the last session of the legis- 
lature touching the question of ditch- 
ing or draining between farmers? I 
do not mean the question of county 
ditches or drains, but the rights of 
farmers in draining through each 
other’s lands by small tile drains.” 

We called in at the office of the 
/secretary of state, who has charge of 
the printing of the recently enacted 
laws, and find that no direct or specific 
legislation has been enacted. It ap- 
pears that to secure the legal right to 
obtain an outlet for tile or other drain 
through the land of another an amend- 
ment to the constitution of Iowa is 
necessary. This amendment must be 
acted on by two successive general 
assemblies. This has been done, and 
the whole question will be submitted 
to the people at the election this com- 
ing fall. 

We are glad that our correspondent 
has asked this question, because it is 
a matter of prime importance to many 
farmers all over the state, and e:pe- 
cially in the Wisconsin glaciation, 
reaching from Des Moines to the 
northern line of the state, east as far 
as Clear Lake and Marshalltown, and 
west as far as Spirit Lake and the 
‘Coon river. 

It will be impossible for many of our 
farmers to drain their lands properly 
without the passage of this amend- 
ment to the constitution. It is a mat- 
ter that should be thoroughly con- 
sidered between this and the coming 
election. It should be discussed and 
advocated by every stump speaker, no 
matter what his political affiliations 
may be. : 

It is not too soon to call the atten- 
tion of the farmers to this very im- 
portant subject. Even if a constitu- 
tional amendment should be adopted, 


| legislation will be required; and the 


farmer should see to it that every 
candidate of every political party, no 
matter what the other issues may be, 
is pledged to the enactment of legis- 
lation that will enable the farmer to 
get the water off of his land through 
tile drains. 

It is not a matter of such import- 
ance to the farmers of the Kansas 
glaciation, which means the part of 
the state south of Des Moines and 
west of the Grand Divide; but it is 
a matter of vital importance to farm- 
ers in the northern, central, and 
northeastern portion of the state. Our 
readers in other states should take 
notice, and if it has not already been 
secured, secure for themselves legisla- 
tion of a similar character. 
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Aeents Wanrep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent tn your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 

ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited) Fraud. and trrespons'bie 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
't as @ favor If any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most Intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No die- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 








COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practica! farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 


PuorTroG@raprns of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced ff of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory’plates. 











QuEsTions—Subecribers are at Ifberty to asé 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi 
ble. either through the paper or by mall. We d> not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 

ostoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





A.1 correspondence should be directed to the paper 
nd not to any individual connected with it. 


fntered at Des Moines. lowa, as secoud-class matter 








SUMMER-SOWN ALFALFA. 


A Brown Kansas, 
Spondent writes that he has a field of 
barley that was plowed in the spring 
and thoroughly fitted on which he 
wants to sow alfalfa this fall, and 
wishes to know how to prepare the 
ground so as to get the best results. 

This brings up the question of sum- 
mer-sown alfalfa, a matter of very con- 
siderable interest to quite a number of 
our readers. Where the ground has 
been thoroughly prepared in the spring 
by plowing and disking, and then sown 
to barley or early oats, we would not 
replow, but would disk thoroughly 
after the crop has been removed, and 
keep on disking once a week until 
sometime in August when the ground 
has sufficient moisture to secure germi- 
nation. We would then sow the alfalfa 
and cover it lightly with the harrow; 
or, if the ground is very dry, would 
put it in with the drill and deep enough 
to secure moisture but not deeper. 

The two things that are important 
are to secure a soil in the finest physi- 
cal condition, fine enough to plant gar- 
den truck in, and at the same time 
secure sufficient moisture for prompt 
germination; and all sufficiently early 
for the alfalfa to grow a foot to a foot 
and a half and thus be prepared to 
stand the winter. 

How late it should be sown depends 
somewhat upon latitude. In the lati- 
tude of Des Moines we have found for 
three years that sowing the last week 
in August gives sufficient time for the 
fall growth. Farther south it might 
be sown later; but we would prefer 
to sow as early in August as possible, 
and thus give abundance of time for 
fall growth. 

The difficulty with this method of 
sowing west of the Missouri river is 
in securing sufficient moisture during 
the month of August, when severe 
drouths are liable to occur in that sec- 
tion. Hence the necessity of losing 
no time after the crop is removed be- 
fore disking the land, lapping half, then 
crossing and continuing to disk until 
you have a mulch of loose dirt from 
two to three inches deep, fine enough 
to prevent evaporation of moisture. 
Under these circumstances with any 
ordinary season there will be sufficient 
moisture to secure germination, but 
the seed must be put deep enough to 
secure that moisture. 

It is possible that the plans of many 
farmers east of the Missouri with re- 
gard to sowing alfalfa may have been 
changed on account of the off season. 
Where they have planted sweet corn 
for canning or other purposes, intend- 
ing to remove it and fit the ground for 
alfalfa, and the stand of sweet corn 
has failed on account of the cold 
weather, it would be just as well to 
abandon the crop, prepare the ground 
for alfalfa and sow it the latter part of 


county, corre- 


this month or the first of July. 
Alfalfa sown in June on soil in good 
physical condition might with a 


favorable season yield some sort of 
crop. If sown at that time of the yer 
there will no doubt be a good many 
weeds in it; but if the alfalfa began 








| 





to bloom we would mow weeds and 
all, if it could be done before the first 
of September, and then allow the sec- 
ond crop to stand during the w-nter. 

Whether you intend to sow the land 
in June, July, or August, too great care 
cannot be taken to get it in the best 
possible physical condition. Remem- 
ber that preparing ground for alfalfa 
under any circumstances is not farm- 
ing, but gardening. 





THICKENING AN ALFALFA STAND. 


Some of our subscribers have wr:t- 
ten us that they have from one-third 
to one-half a stand of alfalfa, and wish 
to know how to deal with it. 

We cannot give suggestions that 
cover every case, but we believe that 
most of the cases would be covered 


by the advice to disk after the first 
cutting until they cannot see any 
alfalfa, then sow the usual seeding 
and harrow. Where the alfalfa has 


already been cut it will probably be 
well enough to let it stand until after 
the second cutting. Then disk thor- 
oughly, and sow whenever the ground 
has sufficient moisture to secure 
prompt germination, disregarding the 
old stand after disking. 

You will be surprised to see how 
much alfalfa will grow even after you 
have apparently tried to kill it all out 
by disking. In fact, we are convinced 
that in the humid section, that is, east 
of the Missouri river and for some dis- 
tance west of it, it will be impossible 
to ma‘ntain a full stand of alfalfa with- 
out disking thoroughly once each sea- 


son after it is two years old. The 
great enemies of alfalfa in the humid 
section are blue grass and white 
clover, and the disking must be so 
thorough as to kill these and at the 
same time germinate and kill all 
annual weed seeds that may remain 
dormant in the soil. 


STEEL WIRE AND STEEL RAILS. 


About three years ago Wallaces’ 
Farmer began to investigate the causes 
of the rapid rusting of barbed wire 
made ‘n the last ten years as com- 
pared with that made twenty or thirty 
years ago. At our suggestion the De- 
partment of Agriculture made a thor- 


ough investigation of the modern 
process of manufacturing wire, and as 
a result published Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 239, pointing out the fact that wire 
is now made out of Bessemer steel in- 
stead of puddled iron as heretofore, 
and giving electrolysis due to the un- 
equal distribution of ferro-manganese 
as the specific cause of the rusting of 
steel wire. The use of ferro-manganese 
is essential in the Bessemer process, 
by which the manufacture of steel of 
all kinds has been enormously cheap- 
ened in the last twenty years. 

While we were investigating the sub- 
ject we took every opportunity to in- 
quire of railroad officials as to the 
quality of the steel rails recently 
made. Their uniform testimony was 
to the effect that the modern steel rail 
of ninety pounds weight was less 
effective than the seventy-five pound 
rail of a generation ago. 

The numerous accidents due to de- 
fective rails occuring during the last 
winter, and in fact for the last two 
or three years, has attracted renewed 
attention to the general subject of the 
manufacture of steel. We notice that 
Vice-president Kruttschnitt of the 
Union Pacific stated at a meeting of 
the board of directors on May 9th that 
in the single month of February 449 
broken rails had been found on the 
lines of that company, of which 179 
were new 90-pound rails laid within 
the preceding six months. Mr. W. H. 
Truesdale, president of the Lacka- 
wanna, in a communication to the New 


York Railroad Commission asserted 
that under existing monopoly condi- 
tions the roads were completely at 


the mercy of the manufacturers. The 
Railroad Gazette, which is certainly 
authority on this subject, states that 
dur:ng the first three months of this 
year 495 100-pound rails were broken 
and removed on the Lake Shore main 
line, and 1,295 from the railroads ‘n 
the whole state of New York. It 
further alleges that these broken rails 
were nearly all those that had been 
made since the formation of the steel 
trust. 

On May lith Mr. W. J. Wilgus, vice- 
president of the New York Central, in 
an Official statement asserted that the 
new 100-pound rails were not as strong 
as the 80-pound rails made a genera- 
tion ago. Mr. Wilgus goes further and 
makes what we regard as a very sensi- 
ble suggestion: That if the American 
manufacturer cannot and will not 
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make rails on which traffic can be car- 
ried on safely, it would be well to re- 
move the tar ff on steel rails and per- 
mit world-wide competition. 

The farmer may well ask: Why 
not? With the cheapest iron ore in 
the world, with the cheapest coal, with 
the cheapest long-distance transporta- 
tion, with the most effective machin- 
ery; and with the most skilled labor, 
why should the American people and 
the American railroads saddle them- 
selves with a duty of $7.80 a ton, not 
one cent of which under any circum- 
stances goes to the government, but 
every cent of which is paid by the con- 
sumer whether on the farm or the rail- 
road? 

Certainly the American farmer is 
entitled to safe transportation for his 
family, for himself, and for his live 
stock; and if the American manufac- 
turers with all their facilities are not 
willing to provide it for him, then let 
the foreigner have an opportunity. 

The Railroad Gazette in the article 
referred to above charges that the 
cause of the breakage lies in the abso- 
lute refusal of the steel trust to carry 
out in their manufacture the specifica- 
tions demanded by the railroads; and 
that the steel trust is selling steel rails 
in Japan for ten dollars less per ton 
than in the United States, and is mak- 
ing them according to the specifica- 
tions required by the Japanese. 

We have been robbed right and left 
by this steel trust ever since its organ- 
ization in 1901, robbed in more ways 
than we are aware of. The people of 
the United States can stand robbery, 
provided they are allowed to live. 
When life is endangered every time 
a man travels or ships a car load of 
stock it may be that the long suffering 
people will wake up. 


HARVESTING THE RAINFALL. 

There is very likely to come a time 
within the next thirty days in some 
part of our terr:tory, possibly in all 
parts of it, when a period of hot, dry 
weather will be followed by a heavy, 
dashing rain of from a quarter to 
three-quarters of an inch. It may sur- 
prise many of our readers when we 
say to them that under these condi- 
tions this rainfall needs to be harvest- 
ed, and that if it is not harvested, it 
will gradually dry out the ground in- 
stead of relieving the drouthy condi- 
tions. 

This may seem at first sight an in- 
credible thing; but if we can show 
them just why it is, we will help them 
to a better understanding of the very 
important quest’ons connected with 
the movement of moisture in the soil. 

We will suppose that the farmer has 
laid his corn by in very fine condition. 
The soil is as loose as an ash heap 
and quite dry for two or perhaps three 
inches. He congratulates himself that 
the so.l in his corn field is free from 
weeds and from clods, and so loose 
that the corn cannot help but grow; 
and this is true provided these soil 
conditicns remain. There comes up 
a thunder shower. It rains very hard 
for say twenty to thirty minutes. The 
result is that this mulch of dry dirt 
is hopelessly spoiled. The so'l parti- 
cles are run together, and the rain has 
come so fast that there was no oppor- 


tunity for it to sink down into the 
earth. 
If the farmer will go out and ex- 


amine his field after the rain is over 
he will find that the upper inch or two 
is simply mud, but down be!ow that 
the ground is almost dry, drier than 
he believed it was. If he leaves his 
eorn field in that shape, the rain that 
has fallen will evaporate very fast in 
the hot sun, the moisture that rises 
from below will immediately pass out 
into the air instead of passing through 


the plants, and will therefore be 
wasted. ‘ 
What, then, should the farmer do? 


Wherever it is possible break up that 
crust and restore the former condi- 
tions. In other words, restore the 
mulch of dry dirt, which is the cover 
for the cistern that extends over the 
entire field. Much of the rain that has 
fallen will be evaporated, but part of 
it will be mixed wth the lower soil, 
or will be carried down by gravitation. 
There is better opportunity for it to be 
carried down, because in breaking up 
this crust he has released the cushion 
of air between the so‘l particles, which 
prevented the rain from passing into 
the ground rapidly. It must be re 
membered that in a plowed field one- 
half of the space of the upper four 
or five inches is occupied by air. This 
air resists the water pressure and pre- 
vents the water from passing into the 
ground rapidly. 

The reader has often noticed after a 
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rain of this kind, when the dust ji 
quite thick on the roads and he has 
imagined that it would certainly la) 
the dust, that if he took out his bugg 
for a drive the wheels threw up dr 
dirt. The air in the lower part 
the dust acted as a cushion and p: 
vented the rain from soaking in. 

The farmer, therefore, in cultiva 
ing his crop has not only harvest: 
the rainfall, but he has “helped 
aerate his soil and has prevented th 
half or three-quarters of an inch ra 
from rendering the soil drier than 
was before, paradoxical and absurd 
this may seem at first sight. 





CRIBBING HORSES. 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a young horse that is getti 
into the habit of cribbing or suck 
wind. What is the cause of it 
there any way to stop it?” 

Cr:bbing is a trick some horses ha 
of lightly grasping a manger or fen 
board with the teeth and at the sam: 
time contracting the muscles in tl 
neck and emitting a peculiar 
Sometimes a horse sucks wind whi 
cribbing, at other times not. Once 
awhile a case is found where a hor 
will suck wind without grasping an 
thing with the teeth. A cribber th 


9 


grun 


sucks wind has contracted an ad 
tional vice. Sometimes the habit 
formed from defective teeth. The cx 


grasps or gnaws at a board to relie 
the pain and in this way learns tl 
habit. A young horse will frequent 
forget the habit if turned out to pa 
ture, but a chronic cribber is prett 
hard to break. They seldom crib o 
iron, and if the edge of the manger 
covered with strap iron or smear 
with some bitter drug such as alos 
it will help. In some cases a roller c2 
be set at the top of the manger a: 
when the horse takes hold with tl 
teeth they slip off. Where horses a: 
kept in box stalls the feed boxes shoul 
be removed, the hay fed on the floor 
and grain fed in a box or bucket, r 
moving same as soon as the horse ha 
finished eating. A broad strap buckle 
around the neck, just loos? enough 
prevent choking the horse and just 
tight enough to prevent the conira: 
tion of the neck muscles, will also bs 
found effective. Horse traders som: 
times resort to the practice of wedg 
ing or sawing the incisor teeth, but 
this only stops the habit while thé 
teeth are sore. The old “hoss doctor 
sometimes cuts the membrane attach 
ing the tongue to the floor of the 
mouth, but this does no good in mo 
cases except for a few days. A hors 
that has this vice will show the fro: 
edge of the incisor teeth beveled | 
the repeated biting. Cases have com 
to our notice where it was nece:sa! 
to muzzle the horse with a wire m 
zle except while eating or workin 
Like many another bad habit, this 
frequently the result of idleness, a! 
the colts should be kept busy ex 
cising in the pasture or at light w 
as soon as old enough for the harné 


EXPORTS OF CANNED BEEF. 


There has been a wonderful 
in the exports of canned beef in 
nine months ending March, 1907 
compared with the same period 
1906. In the last named period 
exported fifty-three million pou 
worth in round numbers $5,300,000 
the same period in 1907 our expo 
in canned beef dropped to a little o 


Siu 


twelve million pounds, worth ab 
$1,250,000. 
This shrinkage is more signifi 


as compared with the shipments 
the last seven years, for a period 
ten months ending with April runn 
from forty-six million to. sixty 
million pounds, and then dropping 
thirteen million pounds in 1907 
this shrinkage was confined to Ch 
or Japan or Russia, or all three c« 
tries, it might be expected, but it 
universal. Shipments have fallen 
in every part of Asia, Europe, Afr 
South America, and the islands of t 
sea, the only exception being G 
many, where for some reason the 
has been an increase of about 25 p* 
cent. In the United Kingdom o 
shipments during the month of Mar: 
1907, as compared with last Mar 
fell from 3,180,000 pounds to 281,' 
pounds. 

Have the people over there lost c« 
fidence in the quality of our cann¢ 
beef, or have we run out of Tex 
cows and hence are without the ra 
material? Or is it the result of temp 
rary fright? It is reported that la 
week one packing house in Chicas 
received an order for 5,000,000 pount 


, 
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THE DES MOINES PLAN. 


Our readers all know by this time 
that the people of Des Moines have 
repudiated the system of government 
under which they have been living for 
the past fifty years and have adopted 
a modification of the Galveston plan. 


This, in short, means that they regard 

e city as a corporation, which it is 
in fact, to be conducted on the same 
lines as other business. There will 
be an election of five commissioners, 
one of which shall be called the mayor 
and the other four councilmen, who 
shall divide between them the entire 
business of the city, and each man be 
held responsible for his conduct and 
that of his subordinates. 

Our farm readers may imagine that 
they have no interest in this except 
as a matter of news. From our point 
of view they are almost as much in- 
terested as the people who live in the 
cities. There is a constant drift of 
young people to the cities, and the 
farmer is interested in the morals cf 
the city to which his children drift so 
generally. 

Under the old system thg politics 
of the cities of the size to which this 
law applies (those of twenty-five thou- 
sand and over) usually dominate the 
counties and frequently the congres 
sional districts, and hence the farmer 


as 


has but little to do except to elect 
for senators and representatives and 
state legislators the men nominated 


by his party in the cities. It is, there- 
fore, a great blessing to him to have 
the government of the cities absolute 
ly divorced from politics. 

There is no political question ever 
rightfully involved in city govern- 
ment; but as long as nominations for 
the offices are made by political 
parties, the public utilities of the city 
have managed and will manage to con- 
trol the city and by controlling cor- 
rupt the politics of the city, and of 
the county and congressional district 
as well. 

In case the proper men are chosen, 
and even half the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the friends of this new move- 
ment are realized, laws will be en- 
acted permitting the adoption of the 
same system in cities of the second 
class and in the county towns of the 
state. 

Municipal government has been the 
one conspicuous failure in America, 
and we know of no better means of 
removing this blot on the intelligence 


of the American people than the 
method recently adopted in Des 
Moines, and regarding the cities, as 


they are in fact, as corporations for 
the transaction of city business, and 
in which polities have no more place 
than in the management of a bank or 
a newspaper or any other corporate 
business. 


TWO CENTS A MILE. 


During the last winter legislation 
has been enacted in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and several other 
tates in the union, limiting passenger 
rates to two cents a mile. In some of 
these states the laws went into effect 
soon after passage. In others they 
will go into effect by about July 1st. 

There has been some doubt as to 
whether the railroads would resist the 
enforcement of these laws. This ques- 
reached the acute stage in Mis- 
souri a few days ago when the rail- 
roads sought to enjoin the state offi- 
cials from enforcing the law, and the 
sought to enjoin the railroads 
from refusing to obey it, thus creating 
a judicial tangle of unusual complex- 
ty. A preliminary hearing has been 
held before Judge McPherson of the 
federal court, who holds that the fed- 
eral court has jurisdiction, but gives 
it as his personal opinion that a trial 
f three months should be made to 
ascertain whether the two-cent rate is 
scatory. 
is certainly to be hoped that the 
stion of Judge McPherson wiil be 
1 upon. In fact, we do not see 
evidence could be furnished that 
two-cent rate is confiscatory, or, 
in other words, that it does not fur- 

sh sufficient revenue, unless it is 
tried, and tried for a sufficient 
length of time and over a large enough 
‘erritory to enable an unbiased court 
to reach a sane conclusion. 

It is contended by the railroads that 
duction of per cent of their 
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passenger revenue would necessitate 
their doing the business below its 
actual cost. So far as state traffic is 


concerned this reduction would be 
limited to that portion of the travel 
which now pays three cents a mile. A 
large portion of the interstate as well 
as state traffic. that furnished by 
traveling men, has for years been dons 
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at two cents a mile. Hence there is 
no reduction on this large item of 
traffic. 


It is contended on the other hand, 
that there will be more local traveling 
at two cents a mile than at three, on 
the principle that the cheaper the com- 
modity the greater the consumption, 
and the higher priced the commodity 
the less the consumption. We have 
held all through this discussion that 
the railroads would be gainers by the 
voluntary lowering of their rates to 
two cents a mile, especially if they 
would issue family mileage books at 
ten dollars for five hundred miles, good 
for any member of the family and good 
till used. We have believed, and still 
believe, that if the housewife wants a 
new dress or hat and there is a mile- 
age book in the bureau drawer that 
she can use she will certainly go to 
the nearest town and buy it; and that 
if there is a new baby in any of the 
households of the family, the grand- 
mother and maiden aunt will be sure 
to go to see it; whereas they might 
not feel able or willing to pay three 
cents a mile for a first view of the 
darling. In other words, we believe 
that there is a good deal of human 
nature in most people. 

The public will watch results with 
a great deal of interest. From our 
knowledge of the people of the west 
we feel quite sure that in case a fair 
trial shows that the rate of two cents 
a mile is not remunerative to the rail- 
roads there will be no objection to re- 
pealing the law and fixing the rate at 
two and a half cents. We suggested 
to some of our railroad friends two 
years ago that they might avoid a con- 
flict with the farmers of the west if 
they would voluntarily put in a rate of 
two and a half cents if not a two-cent 
rate. The farmers of the west do not 
want the railroads to do business for 
them for nothing; but on the other 
hand, they are firm believers in the 
theory that the cheaper the transporta- 
tion the greater the travel. Therefore, 
we do not expect when a fair, practical 
test is made, that any of these laws 
will be repealed. 





ERGOT. 


Our readers would do well to keep 
a close lookout for ergot when they 
begin to cut timothy through which 
more or less rye is scattered, whether 
by accident or as a volunteer crop. 
Our attention has just been called to 
this subject by a letter from a north- 
western Iowa correspondent, who 
writes that volunteer rye has come up 
in his timothy, and wishes to know 
whether it will be better to cut the 
combined crop for hay or for seed. 

That depends, of course, upon the 
proportion of rye and timothy, but par- 
ticularly on whether the rye is ergot- 
ized, as it is likely to be when scat- 
tered thinly through timothy, or in 
case of a full crop of rye, around the 
edges of the field. We once lost an 
entire crop in this way. The rye was 
so badly ergotized that we did not 
dare use it for hay ourselves, and we 
refused to allow our neighbors to cut 
it on the share or in any other way. 


Some reader may ask: What is 
ergot? This opens up a very inter 


esting subject. They are all familiar 
with “spurred” rye, that is, rye grains 
which have become elongated and 
curved something like a cock’s spur. 
This is ergotized rye. This ergot is 
a very rank poison. It is used in med- 
icine for the purpose of contracting 
the arteries and thus stopping hemor- 


rhage. It also produces abortion by 
the muscular contraction of the 
arteries. 


It is an exceedingly dangerous thing 
to have in hay of any kind, as it is 
likely, if fed in large doses, to produce 
abortion in live stock; and if fed in 
small doses is likely to so eontract the 
muscular coating of the arteries that 
the extremities are not supplied with 
blood and dry gangrene sets in, which 
has at times been mistaken by inex- 
perienced veterinarians and by farm 
ers for the dreaded foot and mouth 
disease. There has been scarcely a 
year in the last twenty in which alarm 
has not been created by the appear- 
ance of this disease, which is nearly 








every instance was found to be due to 


the feeding of ergotized hay. 

The greatest danger, however, is not 
in feeding rye hay in which ergot may 
be found, but in feeding hay in which 
there is any considerable element of 
what is known as wild rye. Prairie 
hay is usually cut about the time that 
wild rye (Elymus canadensis) is in 
bloom, and as it is usually in scattered 
patches and ergotizes badly, it be 
comes a very dangerous element. Our 
western readers who make hay from 
the various wheat grasses peculiar to 





semi-arid section will need to 


the 
watch this hay very closely, as these 


grasses about 
wild rye. 

Blue grass and redtop also ergotize 
badly. There is very little danger 
from this ergot in blue grass pastures, 
because the cattle prefer the more’ 
tender shoots and only eat the seeds 
or tips when pastures are very bare, 
by which time the ergot has fallen off. 
There is so little of it in timothy that 
it is usually a negligible quantity. 

We write this to put our readers on 
their guard at this season of the year, 
particularly those who have volunteer 
rye growing up in their timothy 
meadows. 


ergotize as badly as 


THE WIRE WORM. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any way to handle the soil 
so that it will not develop wire worms 
and web worms? 

Our correspondent has asked a ques- 
tion that has perplexed farmers in all 
parts of the country, lo, these many 
years, and will no doubt perplex them 
for many years to come. To answer 
the question satisfactorily it will be 
necessary in the first place to give 
the reader something of the life- 
history of these two exceedingly in- 
jurious insect pests. There are a num- 
ber of varieties of wire worms, all of 
the larvae of various kinds of beetles, 
called from their peculiar habits, click 
beetles. Their native breeding ground 
is land that has been in grass several 
years. The eggs are deposited in the 
grass, and while there is a great deal 
about the life-history of these import- 
ant pests that is still unknown, it is 
the judgment of the entomologists 
that the larvae require from three to 
five years to become full grown. They 
seem to do more damage the second 
year after grass land has been put in 
corn than they do the first, and injure 
corn much more than any other grain, 
although they live on all kinds of 
grains and grasses. There are two 
methods that are fairly successful in 
getting rid of these pests. One is by 
adopting a short rotation, such, for ex- 
ample, as the ordinary four-course 
corn, oats or winter wheat, grass for 
meadow, and then corn. By adopting 
this course there is comparatively lit- 
tle danger from the click beetle, for 
the simple reason that they do not 
have time to develop. Where, how- 
ever, land is for some time in blue 
grass or in permanent meadow, we 
must expect the wire worm to give 
trouble. The second method of pre- 
vention is by plowing old meadows 
and pastures early in the fall and disk- 
ing them three or four times before 
winter. The philosophy of this is as 
follows: The larva, having become 
full grown, forms a small earthen cell 
and there transforms into pupae and 
remains in this cell until.the fol- 
lowing spring. Plowing and harrow- 
ing disturbs these cells and brings 
them to the surface and then leaves 
them a prey to the birds, and where 
the birds fail to find them a large pro- 
portion of them are killed during the 
winter. Where these _ precautions 
have not been taken and they are 
numerous in small areas, say around 
where an old straw stack has been, 
they may be destroyed by poisoning 
bunches of clover or sweetened corn 
meal with Paris green and placing 
them in these spots and covering with 
boards. This, however, is not prac- 
ticable where the area is large. 

The web worm has a different life- 
history altogether. If the farmer will 
walk through his pasture land in the 
morning at this time of the year he 
will notice many little white and yel- 
low moths flying on all sides, but 
which disappear as soon as they light 
on the grass. If he will watch them 
closely he will observe that this moth 
rolls its wings very closely around its 
its body and hugs up closely to the 
grass so that he can hardly see it. 
There are several species of this web 
worm, entomologically known as 
Crambus. The eggs are laid in May 
or early in June, each female laying 
about 200 eggs, which hatch in from 
six to ten days. The young larvae 
form silken webs at or a little below 
the surface of the soil, burrow among 
the roots, and feed on the stalk or 
outer leaves. They become full grown 
in from five to seven weeks and dur- 
ing the latter part of July form 
cocoons from which moths emerge 
some twelve or fifteen days later. A 
new crop is laid during August and 
September, the larvae hatched out in 
September or October and hibernating 
in their webs over winter and com- 
mencing to eat the grass as soon as 
it begins grow, and become full 
grown early in May. The best way to 
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deal with these pests is to plow sod 
land late in the fall and harrow so 
as to expose the larvae to the 
weather and the birds, or else plow it 
so deep that they cannot come to the 
surface. Inasmuch as the female will 
not lay eggs on plowed land, this wiil 
drive them to further fields. 

If farmers will adopt the practice 
that we have so often recommended 
and urged, of plowing their sod land 
in the fall and then disking it thor- 
oughly, they will not be seriously 
troubled either with wire worms or 
web worms 


WALNUTS, PECANS, AND BLACK 
LOCUSTS. 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 


“T have some side hills, four or five 
acres in all, which I would like to set 
out to forest trees next spring. I want 
to prepare nursery rows and plant the 
seed now. How should I prepare the 
black locust seed and how should it 
be planted? Also, is it to late to sow 
walnuts and pecans? How and when 
should the nuts be planted? I want 
to plant these on the rich ground be 
tween the side hills.” 

Our correspondent does not say how 


he has taken care of the black locust 
seeds. They should be kept over win 
ter in moist sand in a cold place. Just 
before planting they should be soaked 
four or five days in water that has 
been heated to a temperature of 150 
degrees. Locust seeds are very hard 
and unless this is done it will take 
a long time for them to sprout nat- 
urally. Soaking for this length of time 
will cause the seeds to swell and they 
should be planted immediately after 
having been soaked. If permitted to 
dry out they are practically worthless. 
If our correspondent has taken care 
of the seed properly over winter he 
should get them into the ground as 
soon as possible. If he expects to cul- 
tivate them with a horse cultivator 
then he should plant in rows two and 
one-half to three and one-half feet 
apart. In planting he should be par- 
ticular not to cover the seed more 
than half an inch. If weather condi- 
tions are favorable and the plants 
sprout promptly they should be from 
one to three feet high next spring and 
can then be transplanted as desired. 
Set them in rows about six feet apart 
and the young trees four feet apart in 
the row. They should receive culti- 
vation for several years after plant- 
ing. 

Black walnuts and pecans should be 
stored over winter in moist sand, put 
ting first a layer of the nuts, then a 
three-inch layer of sand, then another 
layer of the nuts, etc. The idea is to 
keep the sand moist through the win- 
ter so that the mass will freeze. Next 
spring plant them in nursery rows, 
putting the nuts six inches apart and 
in rows three feet apart, to permit 
of horse cultivation. Cover one to one 
and one-half inches. They can be 
transplanted the next year to wherever 
they are desired to grow permanently. 
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BLOAT IN CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


A correspondent wants to know 
whether sweet clover will bloat cattle 
and horses; and if so, what is the 
remedy. He also asks whether it 
would be safe to turn on to sweet 
clover when it is dry. He states that 
he lost a mare a year ago by bloat- 
ing, after turning her out when very 
hungry on sweet clover growing by 
the roadside, which he had been try- 
ing to kill by pasturing with live 
stock. 

We have no reason to suppose that 
the sweet clover (Melilotus alba) that 
grows so abundantly along the road- 
sides in the corn country differs very 
much in its capacity to produce bloat 
from either red, mammoth, alsike, 
white clover, or alfalfa. They are all 
liable to bloat ruminating animals; 
that is, animals that use the paunch 
as a dinner basket in which to carry 
food until they have time to regurgi- 
tate it; in other words, to chew the 
cud. The food when thus chewed is 
not returned to the paunch, but to 
the stomach, where the process of 
digestion proceeds. Horses and hogs 
have a different digestive apparatus 
and do not have true bloat, although 
it may produce colic in horses, as any 
other appetizing green food to which 
they are not accustomed on which 
they are turned when very hungry, 
and swelling or apparent bloating may 
result. 

Now as to remedies. In this as in 
so many other cases prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. All clover plants can 
be pastured safely, provided cattle are 
allowed to become accustomed to it 
gradually and never turned on hun- 
gry when the plants are wet with rain, 
and especially with dew. 

Most cases of bloating occur with 
cattle that are turned on clover when 
they are hungry and allowed to eat 
their fill. Steers that have been in- 
troduced to a clover pasture properly 
may be pastured with impunity the 
entire summer season. Dairy cows 
are more liable to be affected than 
anything else, because they are 
brought home in the evening for milk 
ing and allowed to stand in a dry 
yard sometimes late in the morning, 
and then turned out hungry on clover 
wet with dew. For twenty years we 
pastured from one hundred to two hun- 
dred cattle on clover and never lost 
but two head, and these the same day, 
by being carelessly introduced to very 
rank mammoth clover, to which they 
were unaccustomed. Sheep are not 
nearly so liable to bloat, but they do 
bloat occasionally, and then very bad- 
ly. We had fifteen cases of bloat in 
one day among sheep that had been 
accustomed to the pasture all spring; 
why we do not know. 

The farmer who has many cattle 
should provide himself with a trocar 
and canula. This trocar is simply an 
awl of a peculiar shape, and the canula 
a sheath which is left in the opening 
made by the trocar after it is with- 
drawn. The animal should be placed 
with its right side against a barn or 
fence and the trocar driven in with a 
quick blow in the hollow between the 
last rib and the hip bone on the left 
side, about the middle of the depres- 
sion. The gas, which is the cause 
of the bloating, will then escape 
through the canula. Hold your nose 
the other way when this occurs. The 
object of the canula or sheath is to 
keep the incision open. Where this 
is not available take a goose quill and 
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a sharp knife; make an incision big 
enough to allow you to insert the quill, 
and hold it in until the gas has 
escaped. Afterwards give a dose of 
salts. 

Our correspondent states that he 
has been trying to kill this sweet 
clover by pasturing it. In this his 
method is entirely wrong. Sweet 
clover is a biennial, and dies the sec 
ond year after it has produced a crop 
of seed. If the seeding is delayed by 
mowing or pasturing the clover before 
it blooms, the life of the clover is pro- 
longed. In other words, it thrives bet- 
ter under pasturing. The way to get 
rid of sweet clover is to wait until it 
blooms, then mow it off before it 
seeds, and keep on mowing it off close 
to the ground; or where there is but 
a small amount of it, it can be cut off 
with a hoe at the crown. 





WHY A POOR STAND OF CORN? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I saw an article in a late number 
in which you state that the coming 
crop of corn will be a large one. I 
would like to ask you some questions. 
I know of corn which has been care- 
fully tested and which sprouted in 
good shape; but it seems that as soon 
as it came to the surface it began to 
rot. I hear a good many complaints 
in regard to this, and it seems that 
a good many farmers are having to 
plant a share of their corn over again. 
It seemed to me that our conditions 
for corn were of the best, and I can- 
not understand what causes the seed 
to rot, notwithstanding the testing, 
which showed it to be in good condi- 
tion. Do you think the cold spring 
has caused this trouble? I believe 
this will be of interest to many of 
your readers.” 

Our correspondent is somewhat mis- 
taken as to our meaning in the article 
referred to. At the time of writing 
(about June Ist) the conditions were 
as stated therein. We did state that 
the acreage of corn would in all prob- 
ability be increased this year, for two 
reasons: The plowing up of a large 
acreage of land that was sown to win- 
ter wheat and oats in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, both of which were de- 
stroyed by the “green bug;” and 
furthermore, because the season en- 
abled farmers everywhere to plow up 
lands that had been too wet to put 
in corn in previous seasons. We 
stated that the physical condition of 
the soil was of the best, and that con- 
ditions were favorable to a large corn 
crop; all of which was true at the 
time of writing. 

We stated also that the magnitude 
of the crop in any season depends not 
only on the physical condition of the 
soil, but on the amount of heat and 
moisture. These two last have been 
lacking. The season was exception- 
ally cold up to the second week in 
June, there having been a lack of 
from six to twelve degrees of temper- 
ature per day not merely in the corn 
surplus states, but over almost the 
entire country. Then came rains dur- 
ing the last of May and the first of 
June, necessarily leaving the ground 
cold because of lack of sufficient heat 
to evaporate this moisture. 

Again, farmers because there was 
every prospect of a dry season, plant- 
ed their corn deep, which, as subse- 
quent events showed, was the wrong 
thing to do. They cannot be blamed 
for this; they could not know what 
the future would bring, and acted on 
their best judgment. This deep 
planted corn could not under the cir- 
cumstances get sufficient heat to germ- 
inate it promptly. When corn lies in 
the ground longer than is necessary 
to secure moisture for germination 
it is liable to be attacked by molds, 
especially if the covering of the germ 
has been removed and it shows dark. 
Hence only corn of the strongest 
germination qualities could survive 
these untoward conditions. 

More than that, the cold, wet 
weather gave every possible chance 
for the thirteen varieties of cut worms 
to operate, to say nothing of the 
crambus or web worm and the wire 
worm, which are the two worst worm 
pests in the corn field. The cut worm 
works mainly at the surface, but the 
web worm and wire worm work below, 
and usually kill everything they at- 
tack. 

These are sufficient reasons for a 
thin stand of corn. The consolation is 
that had not the corn been tested 
as carefully as it was this year the 
conditions would have been far worse 
than they are now. If the farmer 
was gifted with foresight as to what 
the rainfall and temperature will be 
he could avoid most of this trouble 
by planting his corn at the depth re- 
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Field view from photo on D. R. Love's farm, Falmouth, Il., with Fleming Automatic Swinging Hay 
Stacker and three 3-Wheel Rakes. Put up 145 acres of heavy hay in seven days. Stacker will elevate 
Hay 22 to 30 feet high, and will build a stack 20 feet wide and 50 feet long. 
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Wide by 50 Feet Long, 
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DES MOINES MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


405-407 Crocker Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 











quired by the conditions, or by keep- 
ing it in the sack until conditions 
were right. Not being so gifted, he 
must use his best judgment and take 
his chances. 





DRAINAGE QUESTIONS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In making assessments on a drain- 
age system do they count the acres in 
the water shed or the number of acres 
that are tiled in the company ditch 
in assessing each farmer his share of 
expense? 

“If A owns a farm below B and A 
is not ready to tile, can B tile down 
to the line fence between A and B, 
there being fall enough to run the 
water on to A’s land, that being the 
natural water course?” 

Section 12 of the general drainage 
law enacted by the Thirtieth General 
Assembly, provides that when it is de- 
sired to locate and establish a drain- 
age district or to make an improve- 
ment on same, the board of super- 
visors shall appoint three commis- 
sioners, one of whom shall be a com- 
petent civil engineer and two of whom 
shall be resident land holders of the 
country, not living within the drain- 
age district and not interested in it, 
and not related to any party whose 
land is affected by it. These three 
commissioners shall, within twenty 
days after such appointment “person- 
ally inspect and classify all lands ben- 
efited by the location and construc- 
tion of a drainage district, in tracts 
of forty acres or less, and make an 
equitable apportionment of the cost 
and expenses,” etc., etc. The section 
reads further that the lands receiving 
the greatest benefit shall be marked 
on a scale of 100; those benefited in 
a less degree shall be marked with 
such percentage of 100 as the benefit 
received bears in proportion thereto. 
This classification, when officially 


completed, remains as the basis for 
all future assessments connected with 





the district unless the board of super 
visors have some good reason for mak 
ing a revision. From this our corre- 
spondent will see that the assessment 
is made upon the lands benefited with 
out particular regard to the number 
of acres in the water shed. 
Answering the second question, B 
has a right to tile his land and de 
liver the water upon his own land in 
a natural water course, or in a de 
pression from which it will flow to a 
natural water course. If the water 
runs over onto A, A must take care 
of it. This was the law passed by the 
Thirtieth General Assembly. 





DURUM WHEAT. 


Durum or macaroni wheat was intro 
duced some years ago by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because particu- 
larly adapted to the semi-arid sections 
This experiment has been a great suc 
cess, and it is satisfactory to know 
from the commercial reports that we 
shipped last year over six million bush- 
els of it to Italy, nearly three million 
bushels to France, over one million 
bushels to Germany, about seventy-five 
thousand bushels to the United King 
dom, and smaller amounts to Holland, 
Greece, Malta, Belgium, Spain, Tunis, 
and Algeria. In fact, we will find 4 
market for this wheat wherever thé 
people love macaroni. It is not adap! 
ed to the humid sections, other vari 
ties of wheat proving better. 
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TO STACK OR THRASH OUT OF 
THE SHOCK. 


Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season, harvest will soon be upon us, 
and one of the questions that should 
be well considered beforehand is 
whether it pays the farmer best to 
stack his grain or to turash it out of 


the shock. 

There is a very considerable section 
of our territory in which there is no 
question of this kind. We refer to 
the parts that are given over very 
largely to the production of wheat and 
hence become one-crop sections. In 
many portions of the one-crop area it 
is not possible, on account of the 
scarcity of labor, to do anything else 
than thrash out of the shock. In 
these sections the losses from shock 
thrashing are at the minimum. Rains 
are infrequent; the weather is settled. 
The thrashing is done by large thrash- 
ing outfits, which relieve the women 
of the farm of the additional labor. 
Storage facilities for the large crops 
are not available, and the grain must 
be at once rushed to market w:thout 
any other cleaning than the separator 
gives. To our readers in those sec- 
tions we have nothing to say on this 
subject. In ordinary cases there is 
apparently but the one thing to do; 
and therefore why discuss any other? 

In by far the largest portion of our 
territory and with nine-tenths of our 
subscribers it is a question whether 
to wait for the machine to come 
around and take chances, or stack the 
grain and thrash it after the shock 
thrashing is done, or by co-operation 
with two or three neighbors thrash 
it themselves, where a machine can- 
not be obtained, at the minimum cost 
in labor and with the maximum of 
yield and quality. 

There are in our judgment three 
good and substantial reasons why the 
average farmer should stack his grain 
in preference to thrashing it out of 
the shock: 

First, by so doing he will have more 
grain and better grain. Second, he 
will get a better price for it in the 
market; and third, he will save the 
good wife endless vexation and worry 
and work, to say nothing of a con- 
siderable decrease in the cost of board- 
ing the hands which must be em- 
ployed in any case. 

It is not possible to shock grain in 
a humid climate without more or less 
loss. The sparrows and pigeons will 
eat some. Storms will blow. down the 
shocks; and unless the grain is bet- 
ter shocked than that seen on the 
average farm, much of it will fall 
down and be damaged. In case of 
several days of warm, moist weather, 
which is not uncommon when grain 
is in shock, there will be more or less 
germination and subsequent malting, 
to say nothing of sprouting. In case 
any rain falls the grain in the hud- 
ders will become sunburned and there- 
fore off color. Often blistering of the 
bran results. It is safe to say that 
in the best years the loss in quantity 
and quality combined is from five to 
ten per cent, and we have often seen 
it from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
This alone would in itself be aill- 
sufficient reason why farmers should 
stack their grain and secure the max- 
imum both in quantity and quality of 
the grain that is actually grown on the 
farm. 

The very fact that there is a large 
wheat growing acreage from which 
the crop must be at once rushed to 
market, either for lack of storage 
facilities or the necessity of receiving 
ready money, should be another all- 
sufficient reason why the farmer in 
the humid sections, where the per- 
centage of grain grown is always 
small, should stack his grain, let it 
go through the sweat, and give his 
less fortunate neighbors a chance of 
a market. Farmers in the humid sec- 
tions are generally forehanded, do not 
usually need the money at once, have 
good storage facilities, and why should 
they not get the most money out of 
the grain they grow? When they join 
in with the farmers in the one-crop 
countries and rush their grain to mar- 
ket, or even put it in the elevators 
where it appears as visible supply, 
the immediate effect is to lower the 
price both for the farmer in the humid 
Section and the farmer in the one- 
crop section. 

There is no need of this, especially 
this year. It is quite as evident now 
as it will be six months from now 
that the wheat crop of the United 
States will be very much less than 
the crop of last year, and therefore 
it is probable that the only export 
wheat this year will be from the sur- 
plus carried over from last year. 
Then why not stack your grain, let 
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it go through the sweat, thrash it 
when convenient, and thus keep down 
the visible supply and advance the 
price? 

A very strong reason for stacking 
is the saving in worry, work, and vex- 
ation to the good wife in the matter. 
She has troubles enough as it is. Why, 
then, should she prepare food for 
thrashers, not knowing whether they 
will come or not? The machine may 
break down, or it may rain, and for 
this or some other reason the food 
in the preparation of which she has 
expended so much time and labor re- 
mains uneaten, while perhaps the 
thrashing gang may appear a few days 
afterward when she is not expecting 
them. Our women readers will know 
what happens under these circum- 
stances. 

In order that thrashing out of the 
stack may be practiced to advantage 
there must be more or less co-opera- 
tion among neighbors. If but one man 
stacks his grain he is obliged to wait 
until the thrashing outfit is entirely 
through. If three or four or half a 
dozen agree that they will stack their 
grain, however, the thrashermen will 
be glad to come back even some dis- 
tance for jobs of that size. 

We believe the better way, however, 
is for the farmers in the neighborhood 
to come to an understanding with each 
other, and either co-operate in the pur- 
chase of a small thrashing out or agree 
to pay a stipulated price to one man 
who is willing to purchase it himself. 
In this way the expense of hiring 
hands can be largely avoided, men 
and teams can co-operate, and the 
good wife will know the exact day and 
hour when the sharp appetites of the 
thrashers will compliment her skill 
in cooking, and there will be more 
profit and satisfaction all around. 

Where farmers contemplate any- 
thing of this kind, there is no time 
to lose before coming to the neces- 
sary understanding and making the 
necessary arrangements. 





RAPE IN CORN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have one piece of corn which is 
a very thin stand, and wish to know 
if it would be advisable to sow rape 
at the last plowing; also whether 
freezing will injure rape, how much 
I should sow, whether the corn would 
catch too much if sowed with a fiddle 
seeder, and whether it would be desir- 
able as a pasture for horses and 
cattle.” 

We would certainly advise sowing 
rape under these conditions, and 
would sow about four pounds to the 
acre. We think it could be sown with 
safety, so far as the corn is concerned, 
with a fiddle seeder. It will last up 
to hard freezing, but will not survive 
the winter in the climate of Iowa or 
adjacent states, although it does sur- 
vive in the climate of Washington and 
Oregon. 

Horses and stock cattle can be pas- 
tured on it safely, provided they are 
not allowed to gorge themselves with 
it when hungry. It is not desirable 
as a pasture for dairy cows, because 
under ordinary circumstances it will 
flavor the milk. 


ALFALFA EXPERIENCE. 


John A. Jackson, of Winnebago 
county, Illinois, gives us the following 
bit of experience with alfalfa: 

“In April of last year I sowed about 
a half acre of alfalfa with oats at 
the rate of a bushel per acre as a 
nurse crop. The oats grew too rank 
and went down, killing nearly all the 
alfalfa. On August 3d I plowed and 
harrowed the piece, fitting as per in- 
structions in the Farmer, and sowed 
about twenty pounds per acre. In 
just sixty days from that date I 
pulled stalks that were twenty-six 
inches above ground with a seventeen- 
inch root, and cut a full half ton of 
hay from the half acre. This spring 
it came up very fine and now (June 
19th) stands thirty inches high, but 
has lodged some. It has not com- 
menced to bloom yet, but I find all 
through the piece a plant with a small 
yellow blossom, of which I enclose a 
sample. Please tell me what it is and 
the effect it will have on future crops. 
I intended to make hog pasture of this 
piece, and also to seed down my other 
hog pastures to alfalfa if this proved 
satisfactory.” 

The weed sent is one of the yellow 
trefoils, but whether the Lupulina or 
the Maculata (commonly called burr 
clover) we are not able to determine 
positively from the sample sent us. 
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TEDDER AND RAKE IN ONE—BETTER THAN EITHER 


Does not rope the hay, but teds it into light, fluffy windrows so it air 
cures perfectly. 
stems and leaves. 
no dumping. The easiest of all rakes to operate, 
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The business hay loader, but not the kicking kind. 

Does not bunch, wad, tangle nor thresh hay, and does not 
elevate manure nor trash. 
chine for satisfactory clover seed gathering. 
or level, in wind or calm. 
Detach without getting off load. Light draft, strong and durable, 


Divides a swath—the only ma- 
Works on hillside 
Carrier raises as load increases. 












No need for second stirring, which breaks up 
It rakes clean and it requires 


a boy old enough to drive can do it. 


the Market. Send for catalog and get all 


particulars. 


SANDWICH MF@. o0., J 
116 Main St., Sandwich, Ili. 
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The Side Delivery Glover Buncher and Pea Harvester 
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| THE SIDE DELIVERY BUNCHER CO., - - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


Enables you tosave your clover 
seed in the best and easiest possi- 
ble way. It places the cut crop to 
the side out of the way of team and 
machine on next round. Saves its 
cost every day it is used. Don’t 
pay an exorbitant price for clover 
seed next + Save your own 
seed and sell your surplus. It will 
make you money, and our Bunch- 
er is the very thing you need. Ask 
your dealer about it, or write us 
for catalogue. 
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SAVE YOUR WHOLE HAY CROP 

and put it up in the best possible condition by using our stack 
covers. A little wet hay spoils the quality of the whole stack. 
You might just as well have all good hay. 
will do the business. 
afford absolute protection. Quite often they'll save their cost in a 
single season's use. t 

Write us for sample of goods and prices. 
DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., 


Our Stack Covers 
Made of best quality canvass, they 


afford to be without the protection 
Address 
5 Walnut Street. Des Moines, lowa. 


You can 











tobuyapostalcard. Addressitto me and write onit: “Send me your Manure 
preader Proposition.” Get the proposition before you buy spreader of any 


ake or kind or at any price. 


entirely to you to be the judge If it’s nota little 


bit the most interesting ma- 50 
. It’ 5 
. Inot = 


make you o> of 


on the best manure spreader 
wagon gear, but I give you a 
nothing, if you accept my proposition. 
send it to me before you lay this paper down. 
Write me personally. 


uilt, which can be put on 

co to it for 
Buy « postal and 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, Pres. 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPARY, 


119 Jefferson 











These varieties are similar in appear- 
ance and each has yellow blossoms. 
Both are used to adulterate alfalfa 
seed; in fact, are very common in im- 
ported seed. 

The thing to do in either case is to 
cut this crop before the seeds are suf- 
ficiently advanced to germinate, which 
we think can be done as soon as a 
few of the alfalfa blossoms appear. 
We do not think there will be any 
difficulty in getting rid of them if no 
seed is allowed to drop to the ground. 
We would not use it as a hog pasture 
until by frequent cuttings of the 
alfalfa the yellow trefoil disappears. 
Inasmuch as our correspondent is 
growing the alfalfa for hog pasture, 
we warn him against pasturing it too 
close in the fall of the year. 





MEAT HIGHER, SAYS SECRETARY 
WILSON. 
Speaking with reference to the high 
price of meats and live stock products, 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wil- 


son is quoted by the daily press as 
saying that general prosperity is the 
underlying cause. He says: 

“The prices of meats have gone up 
just as the prices of everything else 
have gone up, and will go higher. 

“Then, too,” the secretary con- 
tinued, “there were last year more 
than a million immigrants. This year 
there will be hundreds of thousands 
more. These people soon find work. 
Meat was a luxury to them at home, 
but in America, making more ‘money 
than they ever dreamed of, they want 
to live well, and they eat meat. 

“There is also an enormous export 
trade, which cuts a great hole in the 
supply. Last year we sent abroad 
more than $323,000,000 worth of ani- 
mals, meats and animal products. 

“Now, with all this constantly in- 





creasing demand for meat, the price 
is going up because there is not an 
increase in the supply of cattle in pro- 
portion to the increased demand. The 
farms and ranges are not increasing 
their supply of cattle proportion- 
ately. 

“It costs more to raise cattle now. 
The price of farm labor has risen 
enormously. The price of grain has 
gone up and the farmer can make 
more money raising grain or hay or 
other crops that he can harvest with 
labor-saving machinery than he can 
in raising and fattening cattle for the 
market. Possibly, too, not so many 
cattle reach the market now because 
rigid inspection under the meat in- 
spection law makes it useless to send 
to market cattle that formerly might 
perhaps have passed.” 

The figures of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department 
fully bear out this statement of Sec- 
retary Wilson. Summing up for four 
weeks, the receipts of cattle at Chi- 
cago during May, 1906, were nearly 
10,000 head more than for May of 
this year. 





RAPE IN CORN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a field which I can use early 
this fall, and wish something that will 
make good feed. Will it pay to sow 
rape in the corn just before laying it 
by? If so, how many pounds to the 
acre?” 

Rape is about the only thing our 
correspondent can sow in this corn 
field that will give him feed without 
interfering with the cultivation of the 
corn, and if he has use for the feed 
it will probably pay him to sow the 
rape at the rate of five or six pounds 
to the acre just before the last culti- 
vation. 








WHERE YOU CAN DIG YOUR OWN COAL 


NORTH DAKOTA 
THE PARADISE OF THE GRAIN GROWER 
A country where 
farmers censtart with 
small capital, where 
land is cheap, coal 
abundant and easily 
mined Where you can 
expand. Look up 
Dunn county. 
Here we offer our 
own lands at from 610 
an acre up, and on 
terms 60 Cassy every 
one can own a farm 
Taik it over with the 
it to your wife, to them 
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our book with views in Dun ounty 
THE NORTHERN BLUE "CRASS | LAND co., 


Dest. 8, 4th and Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
WHERE YOU CAN DIG YOUR OWN COAL 






















SUNNY SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


WHEAT LANDS 
WHAT THEY ARE WORTH 


It is a surprise to many people that such re- 
markable sot! like this Alberta land fs not sell- 
ing at ten times present prices 

It fe merely a question of time when it will. 
Settlement ts filling up the Leth>ridge district 
rapidiy and the chofce winter wheat lands are 
being taken up. Bat values are advancing and 
in a few years land will command big prices. 

Let us tell you about this wonderful land to 
detall. Send us your name and address. Maps 
and particulars free. 


THE O. W. KERR CO. 


Dept. E, Nicollet, Cor. Third 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Own a Farm 
Only $5 to $15 an Acre 


The greatest “Grassland” in America. The grand- 
est climate—not too cold for outdoor work—a health 
resort in {tself. Most fertile soll—hardwood and 
other vegetation on this land prove this point. 
Water tn plenty—innumerable lakes and streams of 
clear, pure water. Fuel—You won't be kept poor 
baying fuel,as are the Dakota farmers. The pro- 
ducts—Timothy, clover, grain, vegetables, 
and tobacco are raised here in prize-winning crops. 
The markets are close at hand and the prices for 
your products are always high. a complete network 
of ratiroads Easy to pay for—We don’t ask for much 
of your money—we let the farm pay for itself. We 
know i{t will and you won't fee! it a bit. 

Don't let this opportunity slip by. Write for full 
particulars today. Hundreds are pouring tn. You 
owe it to your family. Ask for Booklet F. 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION COMPANY 

c pancetta Falls, Wisconsin. 


THE aESTI DEAL YET 


offered the actual HOM ESEERMER Is 
that given by the Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 
Co., in placing on the market its agricultural 
lands at reasonable prices and on terms that 
beat any monthly payment plan ever offered. 
Good land, free from stumps and stone and 
close to railroad station. 


MEADOWLANDS 


in St. Louts County, Minnesota, {s the place. 


Good roads, school, store, settlers, etc. We 
want settlers, not speculators. Write for 
Meadow!ands Information to 


LAND COMMISSIONER D. & 1. R. R. R. CO. 
520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 








Free: Lands 


Gov't 
Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
for free copy of new folder, telling all about Government 
lands along the Santa F@ in western Kansas, eastern 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and California, subject to 


homestead entry. 

In that region are millions of unoccupied acres. Much 
of this land can be irrigated or crops grown under the 
Campbell system of ‘‘ciry farming." 

Also, ask about the low-rate, semi-monthly 


Southwest 


Settlers’ Excursions 


IOWA - 


The Greatest Corn State 


lowa beats all other states, liltnois included, 
in corn, Oates and live stock. It is much like Lill- 
nots tn soll. climate and surroundings, and ts full 
of Illinots people. Coming here you only change 
neighborhoods. Our new catalogue gives a fine 
list of bargains {n tmproved farms, also some to 
exchange. Send for ft early. 
NORTHERN 1OWA LAND COMPANY 
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WEST TEXAS 


THE 


“LAND OF OPPORTUNITIES” 
IDEAL ‘CLIMATE, 


®.P. TU 71 oun _ Agt.T.& P. By 
AS, ‘TEXAS. 





A BARGAIN IN IOWA LAND 
520-acre farm. located within % mile of the most 
beau fful lake fn lowa. and summer resort; has three 
sets of farm buildings: best of grain, corn and pasture 
lands; 150 acres in timothy and clover meadows 
Will make 
acre. Address owner, H. 
Dickinson County, lowa. 
IF VOU WANT TO SELL. TRADE 
or buy a farm, send full description of what you have 
or want, with Sc, tothe Farmers’ Want Journal, 
Dept %, Kansas City, Mo., and we will advertise it 
hefore 30.000 beyers and sellers and send you a copy 
of the paper 


A. MILLER, Spirit Lake, 


| 


berries | 





an ideal home or investment at $60 per | 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


To a Land Where Crops Never Fail 


One.acre of irrigated land in the fertile valleys of the Big Horn Basin 
and the Yellowstone River, yields twice the crop of the best farm land 


NECK MANGE. 


A Jasper county, lowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“I have a car load of calves which 
I expect to have finished for market 
in December. They are in good condi- 
tion so far as flesh is concerned, but 
many of them have a wart-like growth 
which starts around the eyes and 
spreads to other parts of the body. I 
feed ten pounds per head per day of 
corn and cob meal and the 


ground 
calves run upon forty acres of pas- 
ture, half blue grass and half clover 


and timothy. Would you advise to 
feed linseed meal, and if so, how 
much?” 


The trouble with these calves is evi- 
dently a form of mange caused by 
small mange insects cailed acari, al- 
though from the meager description 
given it is not possible for us to say 
definitely. As treatment the hair 
should be clipped as short as possible 
and the affected parts washed with 
soap and water, using a stiff brush. 
Then rub in sulphur ointment made of 
one ounce sublimed sulphur, two drams 
carbonate potash, three ounces of 
lard. Leave the ointment on the 
affected parts for three days and then 
wash off with soap and water. If this 
does not kill all of the insects make 
a second application. 


SHEEP TICKS. 

With the present prospective price 
of corn and all kinds of forage it will 
not be profitable to keep sheep ticks 
in stock during this summer or next 
winter, and we suggest, now that the 
sheep are being shorn, that every man 
who has sheep should dip, not only 
the ewes but the lambs. It is not 
necessary to give instructions as to 
dipping nor the material to be used. 
Any one of the dips advertised in Wal- 


laces’ Farmer, if used according to 
the directions given with the ma- 
terial, will answer the purpose. The 


important point we want to urge is, 
dip the sheep, and do not forget to 
dip the lambs, and after they are 
dipped put them out on a clean pas- 
ture away from the sheds or corral 
where they have been kept, from 
which they can readily become in- 
fested with these miserable vermin. 
It is very hard to spend money or 
time to better advantage than provid- 
ing yourself with some of these dips 
and using them to give your sheep 
comfort and thus profit by eradicat- 
ing the stock of sheep ticks. 


THE FARMER’S FEATHERED 
FRIENDS. 


Every farmer should diligently teach 
his children in the spring of the year 
that he has a number of friends on the 
place, and whole families of friends, 
that must not be molested. With the 
exception of the English sparrow and 
one or two species of hawks, every 
bird that flies over the farm or nests 
in or about it a friend of the 
farmer 

You 
them cannot 
the farmer's 
Take, for example, 
ful little friend the blue bird. It oc- 
casionally takes a raspberry or a 
gooseberry, but it lives all summer 
long on such injurious insects as cut 
worms, army worms, moths, and grass- 
hoppers. 

The phoebe or peewee lives mostly 
on spiders, and as it rears two broods 
in the season it gets away with a vast 
number of them. The impudent, cun- 
ning little house wren, that makes its 
nést in the mail box, or in some hole 
in a post, or in a crack between two 
boards so small that you would not 
believe it could get in there, lives 
mostly on grasshoppers, beetles, cater- 
pillars, bugs, and spiders. Swallows 
of every variety live altogether on 
these insects, and are particularly 
fond of grasshoppers. 

Take the meadow lark, for example. 
Scientists found in 238 stomachs actu- 
ally examined that 73 per cent was 
animal matter, mostly insects, the 
vegetable matter being found in the 


is 


Because most cf 
live without destroying 
enemies, the insects. 
our bright, cheer- 


ask why? 


winter season. These insects were 
beetles, bugs, grasshoppers, cater- 
pillars, flies, wasps, spiders, and 
crickets. In the month of May it lives 


mostly on caterpillars and cut worms. 
The little chickadee lives on plant 
lice, canker worms, and caterpillars. 
In four stomachs examined in one day 
the scientists found 105 mature 
female canker worms and 600 eggs. 
Another bird whose work is wholly 
beneficial is the downy woodpecker, 
frequently called the sapsucker. This 
fellow lives on ants, beetles, bugs, and 
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in the Central States, and the crops never fail. 


Prices $20 to $50 an acre 


with water right, perpetual and unfailing. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS on Tuesdays, July 
Aug. 6 and 20, Sept. 3 and 17, Oct. 1 and 1§ and Nov. 5 and 


16, 
907 


2 and 
Ig, I 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATES to Worland, Basin or Cody, Wyoming; or 
Billings, Montana, from Missouri River points $20, Mississippi River 


points $23, Chicago $25. 
6:00 p. m., 


Kansas City 10:10 a. m., 


Excursion leaves Omaha 4:10 p. m., 
and 6:05 p. m 


Lincoln 
, St. Louis 8:02 a. m. 


and g:01 p. m., Chicago 9:15 a. m. and 11:00 p. m. on dates named. 


i am employed by the Burlington Route to show these lands and 
my services to you are free 


Let me send you testimonials. of farmers who have 
me on former excursions, and also new folder with large map tel! 
ing all about these lands. 
D. Clem Deaver, General Agent 
LAND SEEKERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Room 3, C., B., and Q. Bidg., 





accom panied 


Omaha, Neb. 








The irrigated lands in the famous Snake 
River Valley offer unequalled advantages to 


you tosecure a home that will be ““*home’’ 


in 


every sense of the word. A vast acreage is 


now open to the public— 


A New Project Under the Carey Act. 


In this productive, fertile area land and water rights range from $15.50 to 


$25.50 per acre, on long, easy payments. 
Soil and climatic conditions unequalled and far above the 
Small grains, grasses, particularly alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes and 


supply inexhaustible. 
average. 


The water right is perpetual and water 


fruits, especially apples, constitute Idaho's large and abundant crops. 


For particulars, write 


American Falls Canal & Power Co. 


, Devt. B 





POCATELLO, IDAHO. 








GET OUT OF THE OLD RUT | 


WHY WILL WE DLE on the old, cold and worn out acres where you have to sharpen the sheep's 


noses to aid them fn grazing? 


Y WIL YE LUvE in a “moss grown,” exhausted country, when you can get any part of ou 
100 000 acres of virgin productive and fertile, gently undulating prairie land in southwestern North Dako ‘ 


at $18 an acre with stock on shares? 
satisied and contented farmers settied here. 

corn, oats, barley, flax. speitz, potatoes, horses, 
health. contentment affluence. 


It will make you feel good to visit euch a country and talk with the 
All the coal they need for the digging. They raise wheat 

cattle, —_ and hogs: 
Write WM. H. BROWN CO.. Mandan or Mott, North Dakota, 


incomparable climate; rugged 


or 131 La Salle St.. Chicago, fora copy of BROWN’S FARMER, which bristles with photo 


graphic facta. 


Maps for the asking. Have you got a two-cent stamp or a postal card handy? 


Exc. rates. 





spiders, and occasionally takes an 
acorn or a small seed. 

Another good friend of the farmer 
is the flicker, which eats wood boring 
grubs, but is particularly fond of ants. 
The two stomachs examined contained 
three thousand ants apiece. What ‘7 
the flicker and some other birds, such 
as the robin, do eat an occasional 
cherry? Can’t we allow our bird 
friends the same privilege that we 
allow our other friends, and make al- 
lowance for their faults? None of us 
are wholly good. 

The small boy when he learns to use 
a gun is very apt to get after a night 
hawk or a marsh hawk or a screech 
owl. How do these befriend the 
farmer? The night hawk lives on 
grasshoppers, ants, beetles, flies, and 
gnats. The marsh hawk may be found 
along sloughs and swales. It eats 
mice, squirrels, rabbits, occasionally 
a small bird, and may once in awhile 
take a little chicken. What of it? He 
does a hundred times as much good 
as he can possibly do harm. , 

Most boys like to get after a screech 
owl. If the boy persists in this his 
father ought to have a session with 
him behind the barn where his mother 


won’t hear him. Why? These cute 
little chaps live on lizards, spiders, 
mice, and worms. He is one of the 


farmer’s best friends, and a screech 
owl around the barns will keep the 
mice down better than several cats. 

The same may be said in general 
about all birds. While they eat some 
fruit, and spoil more, cannot we let 
them have their share in harvest 
time? Plant some Russian mulberries 
at some distance from your orchard. 
In three or four years they will com- 
mence to bear fruit in June, and con- 
tinue bearing until September. When 
the birds have formed a taste for this 
fruit they will generally let the cherry 
trees and berries alone. 

Even more may be said in favor of 
quail and prairie chickens. No man 
ought to permit either his own boy or 
any other man’s boy, or any pot- 





hunter, or even a friend, to shoot qua 
on his place. They are among Line 
cutest birds that can be found on th 
farm; absolutely harmless, living 
the summer on injurious insects, and 
in the winter on weed seeds. Th 
ought to be protected and made to fe 
that they are just as safe anywhe! 
on the farm as in the oats field or t! 
meadow. The same may be said 
the prairie chicken. It does eat 
corn in the fall. Why should it n 
It is simply collecting pay for a v 
small per cent of the benefit it has 
done the farmer during the year. 

If a hawk forms the habit of killing 
chickens, shoot it, of course; but 
percentage of hawks that have t! 
bad habit is much smaller than 
percentage of human beings that ha 
even worse habits. 


son 


—* 





TREES AND FORESTRY. 


Uncle Sam’s tree gardens are bea 
tiful. Five and a half millions of litt 
trees are planted by the governm< 
every year for setting out in vari 


forest reserves, which are called “t! 


planting reserves,” and are intendé 
to furnish timber where it is scar 
in Nebraska, Kansas, and New M 


ico. The business of growing s 

ling trees is maintained by the for 
service in different parts of the Unit 
States by six stations, one near Clyd 
Colorado; another near Halsey, 
braska; also one near Salt Lake ¢ 
Utah; one near Santa Barbara, Ca 

fornia, and Pasadena, California; a! 

one near Fort Bayard, New Mex‘ 

The finest seeds are collected fo! 
these tree gardens; many of them ar* 
obtained from stores of cones P 

away by squirrels. These stations ar 
vast gardens where nothing is grow! 
but little trees, the land being car 
fully marked off, beds and narrow 
paths so as to make them easy to b* 
weeded. Cone-bearing trees  thriv 

better than others. 
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OIL OF LEMON AND ALCOHOL 
TREATMENT. 


Referring to the report from an IIli- 
nois correspondent of unfavorable re- 
sults in treating seed corn with oil 
of lemon and alcohol as recommended 


by Professor Forbes, of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, a Nebraska corre- 
spondent writes: 

“We have fifteen acres of bottom 
land which has been in corn for 
twenty years. This year we planted 
the entire fifteen acres with seed treat- 
ed with wood alcohol and oil of lemon, 
as per instructions given in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. We have a perfect stand 
there on all of it except in a low basin 
of two acres. We have another field 
of fifteen acres of upland which we 
planted this year without the oil treat- 
ment. The cut worms took this. We 
then replanted, using the wood alcohol 
and oil of lemon treated seed, and had 
a perfect stand. Every grain seems 
to have grown. Evidently, therefore, 
the treatment did not injure the seed.” 

Dr. D. Brewer, of Illinois, reports 
having treated seed for forty acres 
with this treatment, and with favor- 
able results. FE. A. Hutchinson, of 
Polk county, Iowa, also reports having 
used this treatment on his seed corn 
with satisfactory results. He treated 
only enough to plant two acres, but 
had a perfect stand on this. 

A Tonica, Illinois, correspondent 
writes: 

“I used the treatment on the seed 
I planted on fifteen acres of sod, treat- 
ing the corn in one planter box and 
planting from the other box with un- 
treated seed, making every two alter- 
nate rows treated. I did not notice 
any difference, if any, in the stand be- 
tween the treated and untreated seed. 
Both were a light stand. I do not 
know of any good stand of corn, either 
from treated or untreated seed, in this 
neighborhood. Everyone around here 
complains of a light stand. I think 
the weather has more to do with this 
than the oil of lemon treatment.” 

A Metamora, Illinois, correspondent 
writes: 

“I treated seed for 125 acres just as 
recommended by Dr. Forbes. My first 
planting is not as good a stand as I 
would like. The next is better, and 
the last is very good. My stand of 
corn will average with my neighbors’ 
who did not use the treatment. The 
poor stand in the first planting was 


due to cold, wet weather. I do not 
know of any who used the treatment 
that are replanting, but some who did 
not use it are.” 

A western Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 


“T used the treatment on a strip that 
has been three years in corn, and 
watched the results very closely. Have 
examined hills from the treated and 
from the non-treated strip. As a re- 
sult I am convinced that there is ben- 
efit in the treatment and that it does 
not injure the germinating quality of 
the seed.” 

A Holt county, Missouri, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“I used the treatment this year on 
twenty-five acres of stalk ground that 
has been in corn several years and 
was badly infested with root louse last 
year and had to be planted the second 
time in 1906. 

“IT got a splendid stand and the corn 
has a much better color this year than 
it did last year. I am satisfied that 
the treatment was a big help. I have 
found a few ants and lice on the roots 
but not enough to make the stalk look 
sick like last year. I prepared one- 
half bushel at a time by putting the 
corn in a tub, then poured the mix- 
ture on and stirred with a _ paddle. 
Some of my neighbors laughed at me 
when I was planting, but the laugh is 
on the other side now.” 

A Clarke county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes that he treated his seed 
corn, and as far as he could see the 


germinating qualities were not injured | 


in the slightest degree. 

A New Providence, Iowa, reader 
writes that he used the treatment with 
entirely’ satisfactory results, so far as 
the germinating qualities of the seed 
corh were concerned. He says he 
planted his corn on a field which was 
affected with wire worms last year 
and that they have not bothered the 
corn at all this year. 

A Cedar county, Iowa, reader writes 
that he used the treatment on a five- 
acre piece of corn and has an excel- 
lent stand, and at the present time 
can find no root lice on it, neither 
can he find any wire worms, although 
the wire worm is bothering in the 
other corn very much. He says that 
this five-acre piece was almost ruined 
by the root lice last year. 

An Osco, Illinois, correspondent 
writes that he used the treatment on 
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twenty acres, following directions. He 
reports that from one-third to one- 
half of the treated corn did not come 
at all, and what did come up looked 
sickly for quite a little while. He 
also reports that the corn treated and 
planted immediately grew better than 
that which was treated the evening 
before and planted the following day. 

From the reports received to date 
we are disposed to believe that this 
treatment is not injurious to the 
germinating quality of the seed corn. 
We suspect that those who had trouble 
in this line must attribute it to poor 
drugs or failure to follow the direc- 
tions given. 





THE COLORADO POTATO 
BEETLE. 


This is not a new acquaintance of 
many of our readers. The small boy 
has been disgustedly familiar with 
it pretty much all his life. It may be 
news to the small boy that his grand- 
father never had to knock off potato 
bugs into a pan containing water with 
kerosene oil floating on the top. His 
grandfather never heard nor even 
dreamed of the potato bug. 

The Colorado potato beetle comes 
to us from the west, having been 
identified in the Rocky Mountains in 
1824 by one Thomas Say. Its food 
plant was the beaked nightshade, a 
member of the malodorous tobacco 
family peculiar to the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions. When the white man 
moved west and took his beloved po- 
tato with him, the potato bug very 
soon discovered that the leaves of the 
plant were more palatable than their 
old diet, and commenced traveling 
eastward. By 1859 it had reached Ne- 
braska; in 1861 it reached Kansas; 
in 1862-3 it covered Iowa; and in 
1864-5 it reached Illinois, marching, as 
Professor Walsh used to say, “in many 
separate columns, just as Sherman 
marched to the sea, the southern col- 
umns of the grand army lagging far 
behind the northern columns. (By 
the way, this Professor Walsh was an 
old neighbor of ours in the early six- 
ties, and used to talk “bugs” to us so 
much and so often that we thought 
him almost a monomaniac on the sub- 
ject. Few men, however, have ren- 
dered more distinguished service to 
the farmers of the United States than 


our old friend Walsh.) By 1869 it 
found its way to Ohio; in 1870 it 
reached Ontario; in 1871 it reached 


the District of Columbia and West 
Virginia; and in 1874 it was reported 
on the Atlantic seaboard, from Con- 
necticut to Maryland and Virginia. 

It thus traveled from its original 
home to the Atlantic coast at an aver- 
age of about eighty-eight miles per 
year, being carried by the winds, by 
railroads, by lake vessels, and floating 
on the rivers and lakes. It has moved 
very slowly southward, for the reason 
that the very hot suns kill large num- 
bers of the larvae. There seems to 
be a northern limit, but in general it 
reaches from the southern part of 
Canada to the central southern states. 

Its food plants are the members of 
the potato family, including egg plant, 
tomato, tobacco, ground cherry, jim- 
son, henbane, belladonna, petunia, and 
occasionally pepper. When it cannot 
get anything else it condescends to 
live on cabbage, thistles, and mullein; 
but it is doubtful if they can live more 
than a generation or two on anything 
else than the members of the potato 
family. 

The first crop of beetles appears early 
in the spring, and after a few days’ 
feeding on the potato or other plants 
of that family the female deposits its 
eggs on the under side of the leaf, 
where they hatch in from four days 
to a week. They attain maturity in 
from sixteen days to three weeks, de- 
pending to some extent on tempera- 
ture. The entire cycle from egg to 
adult is generally about four weeks. 
Beetles of the last generation issue 

early in the fall, feed for three or 
four weeks, and then enter the earth 
for hibernation. 

The Colorado potato beetle is not 
the pest that it was in former years, 
due to the vigilance of the farmers in 
the use of pvisons and to the increase 
of its natural enemies. O/f these there 
are many. One of the most important 
is the spotted lady bird, which is 
familiar to our readers; a number of 
ground beetles, prominent among 
them the spined soldier-bug, a bug 
which all the boys recognize by its 
shell of hard plates; a tachina fly; 
wasps; spiders, and one species of 
daddy-long-legs. Toads have a special 
fondness for potato bugs, and hence 
the small boy should welcome them 
to the potato patch. Among birds the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, the quail, the 








miles from railroad, at $9 per acre. 
per cent. 


And Here is Another. 


payments, at 6 per cent. 
land. Get after it, young man. 


And Three Others. 


balance one, two and three years. 


And a Bunch of Others. 


And Still They Come. 


acre cash, balance 
being a bargain. 


And Read This. 


And still there’s more to follow. 


Do You Want a Bargain ? 


IF SO, HERE IT IS 


One section of choice level land, good soil, in Kimball county, Neb., four 
About $580 cash; balance long time at 6 
When you see it you will want it. 
160 acres in Lincoln county, Neb., at $7 per 
acre; $352 cash, balance nine equal annual 
Gently rolling, black sandy loam; excellent corn 


Three quarter sections in same county; rich soil, 
fine corn land, at $6 per acre. $535 cash on each, 


8,000 acres of rich, gently rolling land in 
Keith and Perkins counties, Neb., in 
tracts to suit, at $10. When you see this land you will want some of it sure. 
Five sections right up by Cheyenne, Wyo., 
in same township; $4.25 per acre; $1.82 per 
. R. contracts running nine years. 


123 acres, 35 irrigated, for $1,000. 262 acres, all ir- 
rigated, at $37.50 per acre. 


ters, halves and sections in Weld, Logan and Sedgwick counties, Colorado, 
at from $4.50 to $8 per acre; all near railroads. 


Write us at once for further particulars. 


W. F. SHELTON LAND AGENCY, WES muinca, IA. 
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Ten per cent off for all cash. 










No doubt about this 






A large number of quar- 














HAVE YOU SEEN SMITH 2 W. F. SMITH REALTY COMPANY, 


WE SELL THE EART 


W. F. SMITH REALTY CO., 


Write us for our al mise mt pial. ce west- 
ern Nebraska lands, the cheapest for its value 
on earth. today. 


Write 
Kearney, Nebraska 








We GuARANTEE Your INVESTMENT! 


With Us in the Yorkton District of Canada 


Here is our land proposition in a condensed form: Forty bushels wheat 
We are selling such land in the famous Yor! 
We give you all the time you want to pay for It. 


sure to be $1.00 per bushel this fall. 
for from $14.50 to $20 00 per acre. 


special rate of $10.50 to land seekers every Monday night. 


Room 50 Kimball Bidg.. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE DENNING CANADIAN LAND CO. 








racre; price pretty 
ton District, Canada, 
We make a 
Call or write. 












An Opportunity in lowa Farms 


On account of leaving the state I offer for quick sale at low prices seven Iowa farm in Kossuth county, 
ranging from 120 to 360 acres, also one of 320 acres in Cottonwood county, southern Minnesota. Bargains for 


the homeseeker or investor. 
cent. In writing mention size farm you — handle. 
THOS. F. COOKE, 71 


prairie chicken, the cuckoo, the scar- 
let tanager, the robin, and different 
species of thrushes, 
ers in their destruction. The crow 
not only picks the beetles from the 
vines, but digs them from the earth. 
Chickens do not take very kindly to 
the potato beetle; but ducks do, and 
if there are enough of them kept in 
the potato patch the’small boy will 
have fewer bugs to brush off. 

One efficient remedy in the hands 
of the farmer is poison, the best of 
which is probably arsenate of lead, 
which can be bought in the form of 
a paste. From fifteen to twenty gal- 
lons of water should be added to a 
pound of this and sprinkled over the 
plants. It will be made still more 
efficient by the addition of resin fish- 
oil soap. 

A mixture of Paris green and water 
is probably the next best, and is made 
by dissolving a pound of Paris green 
in from seventy-five to one hundred 
and twenty-five gallons of water. Mix 
this with a bucket pump for small 
gardens and apply with a knapsack 
sprayer, or a potato sprayer where 
fields are being treated. 

Now that the potato bug has ceased 
to travel as of old, it will help a good 
deal if the farmer will keep the jim- 
son weeds and other members of the 
potato family off his farm. It will 
help more if he will get his neighbors 
to use the arsenical sprays herein 
recommended. 

Our readers who wish a fuller treat- 
ment of this subject will find it in 
Circular No. 87, which can be had on 
application to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


An eastern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Do you know of anyway to kill 
ground hogs or wood chucks? They 
are in the pasture where I have stock, 
cattle and hogs. They are very thick. 
Is there any way to poison them? 
Probably some of your readers would 
know.” 

Can any of our friends help out this 


correspondent? 





QUACK GRASS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The best way to dispose of quack 
grass is.to fence the field hog-tight 


3 Wy cumgremen Building, 


are efficient help-. 





Terms—one-fourth cash, balance payments not to exceed ten years at five per 


Des setae, Iowa 





'A Farm Bargain. 


On account of leaving the state, I offer for sale, 
cheap, the What Cheer Farm. which is one of the 
best lying and best improved 400 acre farms in Shaw- 
nee county, Kan. I will be 
given. Good barns, houses and many other improve 
ments. Plenty of waterin the dryest time. About 
1'4 miles to railway station. school, churches and 
store. No better alfalfa land. Nevera failure of 
crops. Prospective purchaser will write for full 
particulars, or better come and see. Price, $65 per 
Address A. H. BATES, Topeka, Man. 





acre. 


NO BETTER FARM LAND 


Good Lowa land is the best yet found for gen- 
eral farming and stock e have for sale all sizes 
of farms, and prices are low. The best of water, 
abundance of fruits, andin the famous Corn and 
Blue Grass Helt, See this section before you 
decide. Write at once for largest and best farm list 
in southern Iowa to 


E.E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 
We Do Business 
people have avalied 


ley 
Seite r ite tts beaneital ait ful climate, {ts golden oppor- 
tunities. More grain, hay and sugar beets per acre 
and at less cost than anywhere else in the United 
States. Crops never fail. Abundance of water for 
ae tion. acres ey or geen for colony, 
good water right, a’ acre. Has pro- 
pF 6 tons of hay, 110 ushela ot oni Oates and 67 bushels 
of wheat per acre. Transcontinental R. R. line about 
to be balit through this land. Easy terins. Write 
for particulars. C. C. Moore Real Ketate Co., 
St. Anthony, Idaho, and Ashton, Idaho 








IN THE UPPER SHAKE 
RIVER VALLEY, IDAHO 





A YEST-POCKET INDEXED TOWNSHIP MAP 
of the State of W iscensin,and information 
about the Selected Hardwood Timber Lands, 
Drained Marsh Lands, and other varieties of 
land owned by me. Write meif you wish to find 


& new home in a good farming community. We 
have good climate, good water, good schools, 
good roads and good crops. Prices and terms 


Biock, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


reasonable. Address 
ARR, 240 i 


THE HONEST LAND MEN 


In the Great Corn and Bluegrass Region. 


All kinds of fruit. Best water. See Madison county 
before you buy. Write at once for the largest and 
finest list ever issued in lowa. 800 choice farms. 


HAMILTON BROS., WINTERSET, IA. 


4.65 ACRES, Dunn Co., Wis., two sets improve- 
3) ments. 640-acre improved Wilkin Co., Minn., 
good, level land. Owner will consider city property, 
smaller farm, or in dress 
Box 151, Independence, Iowa. 

















and turn in the brood sows the last 
of March and first of April. They wil! 
eat it up root and branch. There is 
a heavy mortality in our county in 
the pig crop this spring. 
J. E. OWEN. 
Montgomery county, lowa., 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions rejating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 











A CHAPTER ON CULLING. 


Which Hen to Kill for Dinner.—If 
the minister comes unexpectedly, and 
there is a call for chicken, chose the 
victim from behind. If she is heavy 
behind, and her abdomen nearly 
touches the ground, she is probably 
getting too fat, and will not be a profit- 
able fowl to keep, although laying at 
the time. If she shows signs of bowel 
trouble, if the feathers about the vent 
are clogged with droppings, she is be- 
ginning to have bowel trouble, and 
will be profitable for a short time only 
and in imminent danger of a break- 
down or of dying suddenly. The few 
eggs she will lay before death will 
not equal her value as meat; hence 
it is best to eat her while she is in 
eatable condition. Or if the feathers 
about the vent show a chalkish dis- 
coloration the hen has weak ovaries, 
possibly to such an extent as to pre- 
vent laying; perhaps she is still lay- 
ing and will continue to do so for 
some weeks, but in the long run she 
will die, and so should be put amongst 
the marked ones. Or if the weather 
has been damp, and you see a hen with 
nostrils clogged with dirt, and weak 
eyes, take her. You have no use for 
a bird which takes cold in warm 
weather. She will be sure to get a 
severe cold in cold weather, and possi- 
bly start an epidemic of roup in the 
flock. Possibly all the hens outdoors 
are in the pink of condition, but in- 
side the house are two or three on 
the roost. Take one of these. Our 
experience is that as a rule the hen 
that sits on the roost in the middle 
of the day is out of condition. It is 
not natural for a hen to sit quietly on 
the roost excepting at night time. The 
hen that don’t get out and _ hustle 
rarely lays enough eggs to pay for her 
keép. We can forgive a hen that fails 
to lay in the winter, provided she lays 
enough eggs in the spring and sum- 
mer to cover her board bill, but the 
hen that is neither sitting nor laying 
in the spring and early summer must 
go. 

Culling According to Age.—The sys- 
tem of punch marking the feet of 
chicks and giving to each bird a year 
mark as well as a pen mark makes 
easy work of assorting chickens ac- 
cording to age. It is not well, how- 
ever, to be guided entirely by age in 
culling the flock. The molt is a safer 
guide than the age. The early molting 
hen is almost invariably an early lay- 
ing hen, and sits early in the spring 
when her services as an incubator are 
most in demand. Do not keep a hen 
over three years unless she is an ex- 
ceptional breeder, or mother, but of 
the yearling showing no signs of a new 
coat of feathers in August, and the two- 
year-old running around scantily clad, 
bare necked, and with pin-feathers on 
her legs, by all means take the two- 
year-old. 

Culling in Early Summer: During 
the hatching season farmers eat and 
sell very few hens, but when the last 
chick is hatched, and there is promise 
of a thrifty crop of pullets to fill the 
houses in the fall, an exodus of hens 
begins. Too often the only system 
used in culling the flock at this time 
is to take the hens that are easiest 
to catch. Overfat and symptoms of 
bowel or ovarian trouble indicate cull- 
ing at this time. Such birds are best 
marketed as soon as they show signs 
of disorder before they get out of con- 
dition, but aside from these, it is bad 
business policy for farmers to put 
large numbers of chickens on the mar- 
ket at a time when the public is be- 
ginning to think of fried chicken and 
a hen to them is synonymous with 
toughness. Hens bring a higher price 
just before the young chickens come 
on the market than at any other time, 
and the culling of the overfat birds 
should be done at that time. 

Culling Old Stock for Winter.—Go 
about the hen houses after the first 
cold nights and listen for difficult 
breathing. At night when the hens 
are on the roosts is the best time. 
Locate the hens that wheeze, the hens 
that rattle, and the hens that snuffle, 
and get rid of them. In the day time 
look for dirty noses. Nine times out 
of ten the birds, old or young, that 
get choked up with cold at the first 
change of weather will be the birds 
to become roupy in the severe 


weather, and they may cost more in 
time and trouble than they are worth. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
if the fowls after roosting out of doors 
have been moved into warm houses 
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just before inspection that some colds 
are to be expected. In fact, one of the 
causes of roup during the winter is 
the unwise practice of close housing 
after the summer’s freedom. An epi- 
demic of colds from warm housing 
should be treated by removing the 
cause and feeding an abundance of 
onions and curds thickly sprinkled 
with black pepper or with a moderate 
amount of red pepper. It is only the 
occasional offender that should lose 
her head—the bird that is always get- 
ting out of order under the same con- 
ditions that other birds thrive under— 
but make sure that the house is airy, 
not drafty, and that conditions are 
favorable to health before condemn- 
ing a fowl for disease. 

Culling for Quality —When it comes 
to quality it depends on the breeder’s 
standard whether he has any chickens 
left after the culling or not. The per- 
fect fowl has not yet arrived. When 
we cull for quality we must take the 
best bird we have as our standard and 
mate with her other best birds. It 
is comparatively easy to cull old 
stock. After the second molt many 
faults of form and plumage are appar- 
ent. In some varieties the birds have 
become brassy in their second sum- 
mer, others are showing the white 
feather, others seem to lack in condi- 
tion; the males are sometimes cowed, 
or they are poor breeders, and this 
sorting out is done in short order. 
These culls should not be sent to 
market just as they are picked out. 
Rarely will one find a lot of chickens 
of this character in shape for mar- 
ket. Half fed birds, hens that have 
just weaned a brood, cockerels in poor 
flesh from the breeding season, are 
a poor lot to put on the market. The 
breeder who makes a business of fat- 
tening his culls before marketing is 
the breeder who makes the money. 
We have sold fatted stock repeatedly 
to butchers after they had refused to 
buy chickens brought in regardless of 
condition. When a butcher knows 
that he will get quality in the stock 
of a certain breeder he waits for that 
breeder or calls him up for’ stock 
when poor birds go a begging. Usually 
it is poor policy to keep pullets that 
are lacking in quality merely because 
they were early hatched and will lay 
early. Such birds seldom lay eggs 
enough up to the time when hatching 
begins to pay for their room and 
board. Unless poor birds are dis- 
posed of promptly their eggs are apt 
to get amongst the hatching eggs, and 
the poor quality is reproduced. Single- 
combed birds in rose-combed breeds 
are too often kept for the eggs they 
will lay. Undersized birds, deforme1 
birds, crooked breast bones or backs, 
abnormal combs, etc., should be dis- 
posed of. 





LESSONS FROM THE SEASON. 


Now that the hatching season_ is 
over, we can look back and see where 
mistakes have been made; we can 
trace “bad luck” to its true source, 
and by making notes of the season’s 
work, with suggested improvements in 
method for next year, we will make 
sure of being a gainer next year by this 
year’s losses. A record of the number 
of eggs set, chicks hatched, and chicks 
raised to maturity is a revelation some 
years as to the actual waste of eggs 
from infertility, lack of strength, and 
other causes. Two ladies were once 
discussing gooseberry pie. “I can’t 
afford to make it,” said one; “it takes 
too much sugar.” “Oh,” said the other, 
“I never know how much sugar it 
takes. I put in a couple of cups, and 
then shut my eyes and put in a lot 
more.” The trouble with some of us 
in raising chickens is that we don’t 
know what it takes to raise our chick- 
ens, and if the eggs don’t hatch well 
or the chicks die, we don’t know why. 
For one of our earliest hatches when 
the weather was very cool we put two 
inches of clover chaff on the brooder 
floor to raise the chick nearer the 
round hover. We spread newspapers 
on the chaff at feeding time and fed 
in the nursery compartment the first 
four days as we feared the chicks 
would chill if allowed to run in the 
feed chamber. At feeding time we 
raised the top of the brooder, and felt 
that we had done all we could to in- 
sure success. However, we lost a num- 
ber of chicks; investigation showed 
that they had no grit in the gizzards, 
and our notebook says: “Am _ con- 
vinced that the grit sifted to the floor 
and litter was too heavy for chicks to 
scratch down to it. Hereafter have a 
shallow box covered with grit, put grit 
and water in brooder when chicks 
come off, and always feed on grit. 

As to heat, we have learned that 
the degree of heat kept under the 
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if you are interested in getting protection 
from damage by Lightning. 

It will tell you what things are most 
likely to be struck by Lightning— 
mals near the wire fence are killed more 
often than those in the open field. 

Why a railroad train or steam engine is 
never struck—why the most dangerous place 
in the house is usually near the stove, 
why an iron bed-stead is comparatively safe 
if you are lying in it. 

It will also tell you why our Lightning 
Rods protect the buildings and how they 
are made. 

We are willing tosend this booklet to you 
free because we know that after you under- 
stand our method of doing business, 
how good our rods are made, that when you 
get ready to buy you will insist on having 
the genuine ‘‘D. & S.’’ 
dorsed and recommended by Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies and the rod that so many 
manufacturers try to imitate. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, Des Moines, la. 


Free of Charge 
why ani- 


and 


and 
—the rod that is en- 
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An Opportunity for Men and Boys in the Navy | 





which enlists for four 
years, young men of 





ment, whether service is continuous or not. 





or Dubuque, Iowa. 





The U. 8. 8. Des Moines. One of the Handsome Cruisers of the Navy. 


Bonus 4 months pay,and $1.36 per month increase in pay upon reenlistment within four months of 
discharge, $5 per month increase on second enlistment, $3 per month increase each succee ding enlist 
U. 8. Navy Recruiting Station, Koom 8, News Arcade, 
Des Moines, lowa; 209 So. First Street, Cedar Rapids; or Room 45 Whitaker Bidg., 
Watch for temporary stations in different cities. 


good character and 
sound physical condition 
between the ages of 17 
and 25 as apprentice sea 
men; opportunities for 
advancement; pay $16 to 
870 a month. Electri 
clans, machinists, black 
smiths, yeomen(clerks) 
carpenters, sbipfitters 
firemen, musicians, 
cooker, etc., enlisted in 
special ratings with sult- 
able pay, at ages 21 to 
35 years, hospital ap- 
prentices 18 to 28 years 








Retirement on three 
fourths pay and allow- 
ances after 30 years ser- 
vice; applicants must 
be American citizens; 
$45 worth clothing free 
to recruits. Upon dis 
charge travel! allowance 
of 4 cents per mile to 
place of enlistment. 


Day enport, lowa 





























hover depends on the temperature out- 
doors. Ninety degrees is high enough 
in warm weather when the chicks can- 
not become chilled while out feeding 
or exercising, but the rule we have 
made for ourselves is to keep the 
hover temperature at one hundred de- 
grees so long as a fire is needed for 
comfort in the house. Chicks must 
exercise outdoors, or rather out from 
under the hover, to be healthy. If the 
heat is kept up to 100 degrees they run 
under the hover, warm up quickly, and 
run out again. At 90 degrees the 
chicks are slow in warming up, and 
bowel trouble results either from chill- 
ing or lack of exercise. As well ex- 
pect to raise chickens under the hen as 
under the hover. 

We would be very glad if our sub- 
scribers would give us the _ lessons 
they have learned from the season. An 
exchange of experiences is of mutual 
benefit. 





A STORY OF PROGRESS. 


The Maine Experiment Station has 
been making practical experiments in 
breeding for the 200-egg hen. Pro- 
fessor Gowell has been working with 
the same family of Barred Rocks for 
twenty-one years, but beginning with 
1900 he had two hens with a trap 
nest record of 204 and 106 eggs per 
year. These hens were mated to 
males unrelated to them or to each 
other. In 1901 each of these hens, 
and all the hens which had laid 200 
eggs or over during 1900, were bred 
to a son of the original two hens. One 
hen laid 237 eggs in 1900. In 1902 
twelve birds laid over 200 eggs each, 
the highest number laid by one hen 
being 251. In the same pen were six 
hens that laid only from twenty-three 
to seventy eggs each. In 1903 the 
pullets were raised from 200-egg hens 
and hens whose dams and grandams 
were sired by cocks from over 200-egg 
yielding mothers. For this season 
they have 600 pullets out of hens that 
have laid over 160 eggs per year, and 
whose fathers, grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers were out of hens 
that yielded over 200 eggs per year. 
All of the mothers of these pullets had 
fathers and grandfathers that had 200- 
egg producing mothers. In 1907 onc 
hen in seven laid 200 eggs and over; 
the first year only one hen in forty- 
seven laid 200 eggs 

The bulletins from this station are 





always practical and full of informa 
tion of interest to poultry breeders. 





BUFF TURKEYS. 
One of our subscribers desiring to bu 
stock asks those having Buff turkeys for 
sale to advertise. 








POULTRY. 





PDD 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


Sy qty Eggs for hatching; cathe sitting of 15 
$1.25, two or more sittings $1, 100 for $5. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, 

Belmond, ° « ° a 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


Noted “‘Eclipse” strain Chicago prize winners 
Fine large males, 8 to 10 Ib. hens. My Rocks are 
noted for their large size, splendid colors and laying 
qualities. Eggs $1 per 15, $3 per 50, $5 per 100. Circu- 
larfree. J. B. McAllister, Manchester, 8.D. 


INGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
exclusively. Willis Hoskins strain. Eggs for hatch- 
ing 8. sitting or by hundred. Prices reasonable 

arpenter, R. 2. Cedar, Iowa. 











Wat wz Wyandotte eggs for sale—@1 per 15, #4 per 
from general flock $3 per 100. Mrs 
J.L. Andere, Fostoria, Iowa. 


QiLvEs Laced Wyandottes exclusively and M. B 
turkey eggs forsale. R. Shields, Paton, lowa. 


HICKS from standard 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, #3 











per doz. Mrs. F. W. McIntyre, Red Oak, lowa 
Burr Plymouth Rocks exclusively. My stock ‘s 
all sold for this season and am now ready to re- 


ceive orders fo. Write for circular. Miss 


Bessie Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 





B. TURKEYS—Birds from finest stock in the 

¢ west. Great grandsire weighed 40 pounds and 
scored 90.4, grandsire weighed 50.2 pounds and scored 
90.5. Young toms $5, young hens #5. Mrs. Henry 
Davis, R. F. D. 4, Box 53, Britt Iowa. 


Money With Bees, 


Ly pet from his 45 years practical experience 
can tell + -h~ . Write for = “Hints to Begin- 
ners” his {llustrated catal r 
the asking. It describes the B T. ractical, up-t¢ 
date goods, required to make MONEY with BEES. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, !a. 
MUSCATINE PRODUCE 60., Muscatine, la 

















§corcm COLLIES for sale. > ae from 
Pe gg of good b: from farm 


workers. C. W. Stewart. (ig Iowa. 





COLLIE will do one man’s work. Registered 
stock, natural tw handsome and inte!!! 
gent. Farmers’ p Puppies now ready to trair 
Write Henry Green, y= Windsor. Illinois. 


Qcerc Mi OOLLIR® for sale. Female Colltes 
eg pede ay ; sable, with white 





36 — olds ready to ‘train; $10. 
Wiyoutng. II 
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Guards against rust and decay. 
Contains no tar or paper. Outlasts 
metal and shingles. 

WATER & WEATHER-PROOF 

FIRE-RESISTING 

RUBEROID is the pioneer ready to lay 
roofing. Any handy man can apply it. 
See that you get the genuine. 

Write for prices and samples, 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
GEnenmat orrices 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
BRANCHES--CHICAGO, ST. Lou's, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA. 






















Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on “Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx@2 Quincy, tI, 















. No matter how old the blemish, =~ 
ow lame itis horse, or ho octo 
have tried and failed, use siaconesiie a 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guaran 

refanded If it doesn’t make the esse ae 

sound. Most cases cured by a single & 
minute application— occasionally two re- 
uired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Write 


tee—your 


for detailed information and a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six p 


4 . durably bound, i 

and illustrated. Oovers over one pontaen 

veterinary subjects. Read this book before 

you treat any kind of lameness in horses. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

211 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, IL: 





is sold by all dealers 
and Chey’ will 
> 


rope burn, old sores 

or cracked cow’s 

teats. No substitute 

one halfso good. Write 

today for Bickmore’s 

Horse Book, illustrated, and large FREE 
Sample box Gail Cure for 10 cents to pay 
ee on both. Sold by dealers. Bi - 
more Gall Cure Co., Box 931 0ld Town, Maine, 





3 = on SE. 5 i eo 
<7 ..4 4 oY. 


‘ POSITIVELY HEALS 


SORE SHOULDERS 


SORE NECKS OR BACKS ON 


HORSES *= MULES 


IT HEALS THEM ANYWAY 
IN HARNESS, UNDER SADOLE OR IDLE 
MOT BOLO Im TOUR TOWN WE Wht SEND TOU 
FREE SAMPLE, If you eend ue 

the name of your desler. 
Put up in 260, 60c and $1.00 Cans 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 









MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
fo? BARB WIRE & ALL CUTS“ 
SECURITY ANTISEPTIC HEALER 


yet. 
enee.”* 100 


A pages. Makes you mas- 
ter of horse ailments and diseases. 


Write for copy. © 
Tuttle’s 
71 Beverly St., Sosten, Mess, 


Middle West Office, C. FP. Tuttle, Manager, 
511 E. 64rd Street, Chicago. 


SPAVIN CURE 
8 


bee 4 YY 


Spawns, 
low), Curke, Bplinant Windpuf, Shee Bots, inpured Tondons ond ai! 
Lamences, No soar ot loss of bair. Horse works as usual. Dealers, ot ex- 


wees pald. TF, Chem: ¥ 








“SAVE-THE- HORSE 





00 © bettis, wih writes 

cuareates. ‘end 
for copy, Decklet and letters 
mer 








‘PURMEBLY TROY. N. ¥) 





WEWTON’S Heave ane Coven Cour 
A VETERINARY SPECIFIC. 
1s yearssale. One to twocans 
will cure Heaves. $1.00 per 
can. Of dealers, or 


fate 3 


SEATS TO REAVES 
(umranteed 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


GOOD ROADS EXPERIENCE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some years ago, being especially in- 
terested in the good roads question, 
I procured a concession from the 
proper authorities giving me entire 
control of a certain section of road, 
and I have demonstrated the practi- 
cability of what I call my “grass and 
sand” theories of road making. The 
trustees furnished me with durable 
material for bridges and culverts on 
my chosen beat around my farm. The 
culverts are and will be of good sewer 
pipe. I have the oldest’ cul- 
verts in Black Hawk township (Jef- 
ferson county), and there seems to be 
no limit to their durability. Every- 
thing is in place. The soil is packed 
hard and dry around them and sod- 
bound at the end, covered, so to speak, 
with a durable roof. I have piled dirt 
over them like a house roof and along 
either side, so that no water as it 
runs down the wagon track comes 
within a rod of the structures. Then 
I sowed grass seed around up to the 
track, and will not disturb this sod 
anywhere except for drains, and then 
only on the upper side of the grade 
and never on the lower. Thus assist- 
ed, nature will build a dike of sod on 
the lower side of the track and up to 
the culvert. This will at first catch 
the dirt and gradually raise the grade 
by these deposits, through which the 
grass will grow. Your culvert may 
need more dirt at times to maintain 
this important roof-like feature and 
keep the surface water away. 

In the course of years by seeding 
the roadsides to grass and not dis- 
turbing it the sediment washed into 
the road will gradually elevate it 
above the surrounding land. The 
grass will allow the lighter particles 
of soil to pass its guard, but its pres- 
ence retards the force of the water, 
allowing the heavier particles to set- 
tle in the road bed. Eventually you 
have a delightful track of sand or 
sandy loam without mud, without dust, 
superior to macadam, brick, or asphalt, 
always getting better. 

You may think I am writing in too 
glowing terms. Come and see me and 
I will show you a place where a dozen 
years ago a grader stuck axle-deep 
in mud at the foot of the hill, horses 
down, and had to be taken out one 
by one. Come and see me at the 
muddiest time of the year you can 
find. 

There is no mystery about this; sim- 
ply brains and patience. I have 
studied this road problem until it is 
a pleasure to solve any intricate phase 
of it as I travel along the road. Of 
course, there are some conditions that 
require special treatment; but for 
general all-around road work the road 
drag frequently and judiciously used 
is pre-eminently the coming tool. I 
have for years advocated the idea that 
our road officials should provide for 
the construction and then have them 
maintained by individuals along their 
own farms, thus encouraging local in- 
terest and friendly competition among 
neighbors. 

Where grading has been necessary 
the trustees have allowed me to use 
a couple of poll taxes. I then go 
ahead with the plow; one man follows 
with the spreader (I made one of my 
own, and like it) and the other fol- 
lows with the drag. We can thus put 


the roads in shape with ease and 
speed. I close with a few sugges- 
tions: 


First—In going downhill pull out of 
the rut, and thus help smooth the road 
and retard the momentum of your 
vehicle. 

Second—Don’t scatter trash along 
the roadsides, as it interferes with the 
working of the drag more than: any- 
thing else. 

Third—Adjust the cross-pieces on 
top of the drag, bracing them from 
behind. This will give the full face 
of the timber. A drag of this kind 
is more easily and quickly made and 
will not clog. 

Fourth—Have your drag light and 
easy for man and team. You will then 
be induced to use it oftener. 

Fifth—Bridges should always be 
made high enough to allow for the 
grade raising. The same applies to 
culverts. Raise the grade so that no 
water running down the track can 
come within a rod of the bridge. This 
means a pretty high bridge in some 
places. 

Sixth—Don’t put the floor of the 
bridge close together; if seasoned lum- 
ber, two inches. Drive the spikes 
well in. The drag will then rake the 


| fully doubled 

















the result of leaky seams caused by 
expansion and contraction from 
heat and cold, which is a common 
fault of many old furnaces. 


The Bovee is the Best 
and Cheapest Furnace 
for the Money 


on the market, and the many orders 
coming from the neighbors of 
those now using Bovee Furnaces 
is the strongest kind of evidence 
of satisfaction. 

Catalogue telling of the differ- 
ent styles and sizes of Bovee Fur- 
naces and the good qualities of 
each will be sent free to those 
writing for it, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Address 














INSTALL A BOVEE HOT AIR FURNACE 


IN YOUR HOME 


7 Should have a Bovee Furnace in your 


BOVEE GRINDER & FURNAC 


773 















And Save 40% on Your 
Heating Plant 


IF YOU BUILD THIS YEAR 


Write for Plans and Specifications 
for Heating Plant 
















which will be sent free to those think- 
ing of putting in a furnace. 
There are many reasons why you 








home. The Return Circulating Radi- 
ator and Hot Blast Ventilating System 
is a great fuel saver and health pre- 
server. The perfect construction of 
the Bovee Furnace absolutely pre- 
vents the escaping of deadly gases, 
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E WORKS, Waterloo, la. 











dirt through the spaces and the bridge 
will last much longer and take less 
material. 

Hoping that these suggestions wi!l 
be helpful, I will close by saying that 
I live on the farm where I was born, 
where I also hope to die. 

J. L. KNIGHT. 

Jefferson county, Iowa. 





A SAMPLE OF GOOD FARMING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

More than $100 per head for Angus 
calves and old breeding stock from 
a herd of seventy cows, even in this 
time of low prices for good cattle; 
a net profit of $25 per ewe from lambs 
and wool in a flock of forty-nine ewes; 
ready sale at more than $100 per head 
for Shetland ponies that eat little more 
than sheep; and the long money 
brought in by a few good horses raised 


each year. How is that for money in 
farming, as compared with § selling 
grain at the ordinary prices? Nearly 


half of the land in permanent pas- 
ture, and all the manure produced by 
this live stock kept at home to pre- 
serve the fertility of the land. How 
is that for good farming? Well, that 
is the kind of farming practiced by 
the Lantz brothers of McLean county. 
This is not a theory; it is simply a 
conservative report of what they are 
doing. One may say that it isn’t prac- 
tical or doesn’t pay to handle fine 
stock, but with them it is practical 
and it does pay; it is far more prac- 
tical than common cropping, and it 
pays a great deal better. 

Farmers are in the business for 
money. Here is a farm that is getting 
the money. One of the farmer’s most 
serious and permanent problems is to 
keep up the fertility (and hence the 
crop yields) of his land for himself 
and the coming generations. This 
live stock system is one of the very 
best ways known to man for thus 
maintaining the land. The average 
yields of grain on this place have been 
since beginning this 


kind of farming. All corn, oats, and 
hay produced are fed on the place. 





There is another and just as import- 
ant feature in the Lantz farming: It 
requires study, system, and skill as 
well as labor, and these make the 
work far more interesting and take 
away the drudgery of a mere round of 
toil. As may be expected, there is 
mental as well as material progress 
on such a place; neatness, good order, 
and a general appearance of thrift go 
with this kind of farming; the place 
is attractive in its grounds, it build- 
ings, and in the business that is be- 
ing carried on. There is satisfaction, 
education, and inspiration on such a 
farm. The results in evidence on this 
farm are well worth studying, and the 
closer one studies them the more he 
sees in the business, and the better 
he likes it. 

The sheep are pure bred Cheviots, 
very hardy and healthy. Forty-seven 
of the forty-nine ewes have this 
spring produced fifty-nine lambs. 
None of last year’s lambs sold for less 
than $25. One ewe had twin lambs 
that brought $65, another produced 
twins, one of which sold for $50, and 
the other, worth at least $25, was re 
tained in the flock. Mr. M. P. Lantz 
feels sure that the average income 
per ewe from this flock will exceed 
$25 from lambs alone. Then there 
are about eight pounds of wool from 
each ewe. After making liberal allow 
ance for the feed, he counts on a net 
profit of at least $25 per year from 
each ewe on the place. This amounts 
to more than $1,200 of profit each year 
from this little bunch of sheep. 

The small number of Shetland 
ponies produced are in demand at 
from $100 upward. Nothing else on 
the farm is more profitable than these 
ponies. A few pure bred Shire and 
Percheron colts, and some grades as 
well, are turned off at good prices 
each year. As might be expected, 
hogs are kept, and their sales amount 
to $1,000 or $1,500 annually. 

ARTHUR J. BILL. 





Illinois. 
The growing demand for Hunt’s Perfect 
Baking Powder is the indorsement the 


ublic gives to the high quality of this 
bemse-mande product. 
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OLINE ENGINES 
lil Goths, Meagher & 18th Sts. Chicago. 
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Hearts and Homes 


RAR rae 8 sen ea SO oO oO CI LI ONL CO NL aeons S*_ 
This department is conducted by Mas. Henry 

WALLAcE, Des Moines, lowa, who invites contribu: 

tions from all of its readers 








What a failure many of us would 
make of life if we could order every- 
thing for ourselves. God only asks 
us to be responsible for the conditions 
He has given us and what we do with 
them. 


HEALTH THROUGH FLOWERS. 
A short 


time ago a farmer’s wife 
was told she must live out of doors 
or consumption would soon end her 
life; so constant exercise in the open 
air was a necessity for the sake of 
her husband and children. Then, too, 
this is a beautiful world and none of 
us wish to exchange it even for a bet- 
ter one; and this patient and persever 
ing little mother took her two children 
over the beautiful hills covered with 
flowers, in search of health. The 
flowers were an ins»iration to her, and 
as she gathered an: pressed them an 
idea came of making little flower 
booklets for souvenirs, that she might 
sell, and thus help her husband pay 
the mortgage on their home. The 
flowers were pressed between two 
table boards, which were first covered 
with manilla paper. A friend who 
painted in water colors decorated the 
booklets (which were made of folded 
pieces of thin cardboard) with various 
names such as “Happy Memories,” 
“Souvenirs,” “A Country Home,” and 


others. No walk is entirely a suc- 
cess without an incentive, and the 
booklets became a great one, since 
they soon were in demand at the 


stores of the town near by, and col- 
lecting the flowers gave her healthful 
employment and means to hire a girl 
in her kitchen, and in this way her 
health was restored, and symptoms of 
consumption disappeared. Pressed 
maple leaves, oak, sumach, or pretty 
geraniums, make lovely booklets, and 
give real pleasure. 


THE ALLOWANCE QUESTION. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

One of the questions most likely to 
cause dissatisfaction and trouble in the 
family circle is that of the wife’s al- 
lowance. It is a subject that has a 
great many sides and there are a 
good many things for husband and 
wife to carefully consider in determin- 
ing what is fair and right. The basic 
principal of the allowance, that the 
wife should have some definite fixed 
sum, weekly or monthly or yearly, to 
spend for her own personal use, is so 
generally admitted to be fair, reason- 
able, and right, that it would seem 
unnecessary to discuss that phase of 
the subject. She ought not be re- 
quired to ask the “man of the house” 
for every dollar, and it ought not be 
doled out to her when she does get it 
in a charitably sort of way. Men don’t 
pay their hired help that way, and 
they don’t pay the hardware bill that 
way. Women as a rule work longer 
hours, practice closer economy, and 
tend more strictly to business than 
their husbands. They are entitled to 
share in the profits and the successes 
of the farm. She ought to receive 
her fair portion cheerfully as a laborer 
worthy of her hire and as a partner in 
the business of the firm. Where a 
family is struggling along trying to 
get the work on a paying basis and 
perhaps straining every nerve to earn 
a home, economy must be practiced, 
of course, and every member of the 
family must forego many pleasures 
and luxuries that add comfort and joy 
to life. But even under the most ad- 
verse conditions the good wife must 
have some personal expenditures, and 
she should be allowed to make these 
purchases herself. When money 
grows easier and times are prosper- 
ous, as is the case with most wetern 
farmers today, the wife’s allowance 
should be increased accordingly. 

To be sure on the rarm there is not 
money coming in regularly every 
week or every month as in the case 
of the salaried man, but there is some- 
thing going to market almost every 
month and good sales at certain sea- 
sons. The allowance can be fixed on 
a monthly or yearly basis in that case, 
but it should be fixed at something 
definite and paid as promptly and 
cheerfully as any other obligation. 

I know some men will say, “Well, I 
carry the pocketbook, but my wife 
understands that she can have what- 
ever is necessary whenever she wants 
it.’ But I know, too, something of the 


dread wives have of asking for that 
“necessary” amount, and something 
of the real privation and heartache 
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they sometimes endure rather than to 
place themselves in the position of 
asking for money even from their hus- 
bands. There is a certain humiliation 
about it, too, and those men who don’t 
think so might try the plan of letting 
the wife carry the pocketbook a few 
weeks. Perhaps a single week would 
be long enough. Not that these 
women have to go hungry or without 
shoes, but they do forego many little 
things such as books, magazines, rib- 
bons, gloves, and the countless trifles 
that contribute to a woman’s happi- 
ness. 

Sometimes we see a man who recog- 
nizes his wife’s need of a new waist 
or a new hat and proceeds to make a 
“present” of same in accordance with 
his own taste. It is hard to say surely, 
but I’ve know cases where I thought 
the illy suited gift caused more grief 
and secret tears than if the wife had 
been permitted to go along without 
a new waist or hat. I declare, some 
times men act just like they are 
afraid their wives would get a little 
pleasure handling money. Either that 
or else they think their wives incom- 
petent and entirely lacking in judg- 
ment. In about ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred the woman is. the 
shrewder buyer of the two and comes 
nearer getting full value for her 
money than her husband. Ask any 
dealer whose business brings him into 
touch with both sexes, and he will in- 
variably tell you the lady customers 
are more exacting in their require- 
ments, more careful in their selec- 
tions, and quicker to appreciate a real 
bargain than are men. The average 
man hurries into a store and says, 
“Have you any so-and-so? Well, some- 
thing of that kind. Yes, I guess that’ll 
do, and that size is about right. Give 
me a quarter’s worth quick; I want 
to see Brown before he leaves town.” 
Watch his wife buying goods for the 
baby’s blue calico dress or her ging- 
ham apron or a ten-cent hair ribbon for 
the little girl. She knows exactly how 
much she must have of each, and she 
gets the quality she pays for every 
time. : 

I like to see the woman of the house 
do the buying for the house as far as 
possible. She knows what she most 
needs in the way of groceries, fur- 
nishings,.utensils, and clothing for her- 
self and the children. Let the good 
man be consulted in regard to the 
more important expenditures, but 
there is no need of burdening him 
about the thousand little items that 
his wife can look after better than he 
can. He can then give his undivided 
attention to his own work and busi- 
ness to his financial benefit and added 
peace of mind. 

What do some of the rest of you 
think about it? What have you found 
to be the best way? What plan have 
you observed to be most conducive to 
the happiness of your friends? How 
would you suggest as the best way to 
place the purchasing power of the 
home on an equitable basis and in- 
duce the good man to recognize the 
absolute fairness of the allowance 
plan? It is easy to say to the newly 
wedded, start out right and you will 
probably stay right, but what about 
the established home where the al- 
lowance question has never been fairly 
discussed and where the broaching of 
the subject of money matters for the 
women is regarded as exceedingly bad 
taste on the part of anyone? 

MRS. G. M. DUKE. 





TO THE GIRL WHO WANTS TO 
GO WEST. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I want to give a word of warning to 
the girl who is so anxious to leave 
home for the “Golden West.” If you 
have close friends or relatives here it 
it is all right. But O, girls, do not 
come out here unless such is the case, 
for it is dangerous. You cannot in your 
sheltered home life realize the strug- 
gle for very existence that is all the 
time going on out here. So many 
glowing tales have been told about 
“big wages and easy jobs” that hun- 
dreds of the floating population of the 
unemployed have in some way drifted 
here and form such a pitiful flotsam 
and jetsam in every city and town 
throughout this country. 

If you are determined to come be 
sure and have a position before you 
come and be sure and bring several 
good recommendations as to charac- 
ter, etc., then finally if you are a 
stranger and have no one to meet you 
inquire for the address of the head- 
quarters of the Y. W. C. A., and in- 
quire of some policeman; do not make 
inquiries of either strange men or 
women, many of whom are waiting 
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around simply to inveigle strange girls 
into their net. 

If you have a position and through 
any cause lose it go to the headquar- 
ters of the Y. W. C. A. at once and 
see what they can do for you in the 
line of getting you work, or if you 
are out of money you may stay there 
under certain conditions. This will in- 
sure you a respectable place until you 
can find your feet again. But, honest- 
ly now, girls, is it worth while to 
leave a comfortable home and_ the 
dear parents and go off so far on un- 
certainties? 

I heard of two young girls who went 
to one of the large cities out here, ex- 
pecting to find work at once. They 
had only enough money to keep them 
a short time, but they thought they 
would be able to get work at once. 
They had not brought any recommen- 
dation from their last employer, and 
found it utterly impossible to get any- 
thing to do. Employers looked at 
them askance, thinking they belonged 
to the large army of girls who have 
no recommendations. Finally their 
money was all gone and everything 
they could sell was sold, and then 
their landlord turned them into the 
street one cold, rainy night. They 
walked until they were exhausted, 
and when they were invited into a 
place that always welcomes with a 
devil’s warmth, they went in and 
stayed one night, and then, rather 
than continue in such a life, tried to 
commit suicide the next day. But one 
of the rescue homes heard of their 
case and took charge of them, finding 
employment for the older and a home 
for the younger. One of them told 
me with tears in her eyes that if they 
had known anything of the conditions 
out here they would surely have 
stayed among friends (they had no 
own folks), working for board and 
clothing, rather than go through what 
they had. Many a girl is driven to 
an immoral life in just that way. 

Wages out here may be somewhat 
higher than in the middle west, but 
living is correspondingly higher, so by 
the time car fare and expenses are 
taken out the girl “back home” stands 
an even chance to have as much 
money without the checkered experi- 
ence. There are good schools all 
through this country, and teachers and 
bookkeepers and stenographers are 
being graduated at a rapid rate. 

MRS. J. M. S. 

Washington. 





IN DEFENSE OF “HAPPY WIFE.” 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I, too, want to say a few words in 
defense of “Happy Wife.” I believe 
in having the afternoons for reading 
and going whenever one possibly can. 
I have some neighbors who ‘scrub 
their floors with sand, iron the over- 
alls, the underwear, and every rag 
and piece of rag, and are so painfully 
neat their men folks take off their 
shoes out of doors. Perhaps they are 
as happy as we are at our house, but 
I sincerely doubt it, and prefer to take 
my time for something else. I also 
have a dear friend that is just killing 
herself with house work because it is 
impossible to get hired help that will 
do just as she does; but her children 
will need her much more than they 
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will the memory of a well kept house 
in future years. 

What do the sisters think with re 
gard to rinsing and draining the dishes 
without wiping them? I sometimes 
do it, but always feel as though it 
wasn’t just exactly neat, although | 
know they are perfectly clean and dry 

I believe in mothers and daughters 
doing the work together, not each a 
separate task. I enjoy so much read 
ing our page; only wish we might 
have more. 

AN INTERESTED READER 





ICE CREAM CAKE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I must agree with “Constant Read 
er” and “A Subscriber” in regard to 
“Happy Wife.” She must indeed b 
happy if she can do what she says sh 
can. We live on a farm and hav 
a family of twelve with an eleve! 
room house to care for, poultry t 
raise, garden to make, and cooking 
and sewing for twelve. I am afrai 
“Happy Wife” would be like the ol 
woman who had so much to do sh 
went to bed because she didn’t know 
what to do first. I will send a recips 

Ice Cream Cake: One cup of bul 
ter, two cups of sugar, one cup 0! 
milk, three and one-half cups of flour 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
whites of eight eggs, one-half tea 
spoonf of salt; flavor with any extract 
bake in three layers, and put together 
with boiled icing, as follows: Boil | 
cup of granulated sugar with a hali 
cup of water until it ropes or hair 
from a fork; pour over the stiffl) 
beaten whites of two eggs and bea 
hard. 





For quality, healthfulness, purity, satis 
factoriness in the baking, use Hunt’s Pe! 
fect Baking Powder—the demand grows 
every day. 


ROUND-TRIP TO PACIFIC COAST 
EXCURSION. 





Daily to September 15, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad will sell round-trir 
excursion tickets to Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Vancouver for $64.80. On 
account of the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention at Seattle the rate will be $54.0” 
d points. Tickets on sale 
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(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 7, 1907.—Exodus 16:1-15.) 

“And they took their journey from 
Elim, and all the congregation of the 
children of Israel came into the wilder- 
ness of Sin, which is between Elim 
and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the 
second month after their departure out 
of the land of Egypt. (2) And the 
whole congregation of the children of 


Israel murmured against Moses and 
against Aaron in the wilderness: (3) 
and the children of Israel said unto 


them, Would that we had died by the 
hand of Jehovah in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat by the flesh-pots, when 
we did eat bread to the full; for ye 
have brought us forth into this wilder- 
ness, to kill this whole assembly with 
hunger. (4) Then said Jehovah unto 
Moses, Behold, I will rain bread from 
heaven for you; and the people shall 
go out and gather a day’s portion 
every day, that I may prove them, 
whether they will walk in my law, or 
not. (5) Aid it shalPcome to pass on 
the sixth day, that théy shall prepare 
that which they bring in, and it shall 
be twice as much as they gather daily. 
(6) And Moses and Aaron said unto 
the children of Israel, At even, then 
ve shall know that Jehovah hath 
brought you out of the land of Egypt; 
(7) and in the morning, then ye shall 
the glory of Jehovah: for that 
he heareth your murmurings against 
Jehovah: and what are we, that ye 
murmur against us? (8) And Moses 
said, This shall be, when Jehovah 
shall give you in the evening flesh to 
eat, and in the morning bread to the 
full; for that Jehovah heareth your 
murmurings which ye murmur against 
him: and what are we? your murmur- 
ings are not against us, but against 
Jehovah. (9) And Moses said unto 
Aaron, Say unto al] the congregation 
of the children of Israel, Come near 
before Jehovah; for he hath heard 
your murmurings. (10) And it came 
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| dry, with here and there alkali water, 
and over much of the route no living 
thing in sight except perhaps a crow, 
a beetle, or a lizard. 
For three days they 





to pass, as Aaron spake unto the whole | 


congregation of the children of Israel, 
that they looked toward the wilder- 
ess, and, behold, the glory of Jehovah 
appeared in the cloud. (11) And 
Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 
é i nave heard the murmurings of 
the children of Israel: speak unto 
them, saying, At even ye shall eat 
flesh, and.in’th@:merning ye shall be 
filled with bread; and ye shall know 
that I am Jehovah your God. (13) 
\nd it came to pass at even that the 
quails came up, and covered the camp. 
(14) And when the dew that lay was 
gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness a small round thing, small 
as the hoar-frost on the ground. (15) 
And when the children of Israel saw 
it, they said one to another, What is 
it? for they knew not what it was 
And Moses said unto them, It is the 
bread which Jehovah hath given you 
to eat.” 

Great was the rejoicing when the 
children of Israel saw the destruction 
of their enemies in the Red sea and 
realized that at last they were entirely 
free from the hated oppressor. The 
sacred dance and sacred song with 
Miriam as leader, the strains caught 
up by the women and children as they 
joined in the dance, playing on tam- 
hourines, and the deep chorus of the 
men, every voice expressing thankful- 
ness to Jehovah for their deliverance, 
this was the scene enacted at the 
great festival which celebrated the de- 
liverance from Egypt and which left 
so deep an impress on the Jewish 
mind that we catch the notes of it 
even in the book of Revelation where 
we read of those who stand on the sea 
of glass mingled with fire and having 
the harps of God, singing the song of 
Moses, the servant of God, and the 
Lamb (Revelation 15:2-3.) 

Days of rest and preparation fol- 
lowed, for the way was long between 
the Red Sea and Canaan. There would 
be organization into companies and 
regiments according to the tribes; the 
organization of a commissary and 
quartermaster’s department, the pack- 
ing of camels, the arrangements of the 
herds and flocks, and at last they set 
out on the weary march on the well 
known caravan road from Egypt to 
Sinai, through wadys, or as the ranch- 
man would say, coulees, or canyons, 
or as we would say, valleys, almost 


toiled along, 
depending for water upon the con- 
tents of their water skins. They 
reached Marah and found water, but 
it was too alkaline and bitter to drink. 
Their moral training now began. They 
murmured against Moses, who cried 
to God, and the Lord showed him a 
tree, or shrub, by which the bitterness 
of the water might be corrected. The 
Arabs use the word tree for any kind 
of medicinal herb. They themselves 
use the barberry shrub to sweeten bit- 
ter waters. Shrubs of similar efficacy 
are found in various parts of the world, 
even in Peru, South America, where 
the yerba plant serves the same pur- 
pose. Here as in so many other cases 
in Scripture, the miracle is not in the 
application of something new but in 
the new or larger way in which it is 
used. The next day they reached 
Elim, or the trees, where twelve 
springs created the largest oasis but 
one in the desert of Sinai. Here they 
would naturally rest some days, then 
on through a rather pleasant valey, 
past the hot springs, or Pharaoh’s 
baths, until they strike the Red sea 
again, where naturally there is another 
period of rest. 

Next they enter the desert of Sin 
which for some distance skirts along 
the Red sea; dreary, desolate, lifeless, 
burning sun and cloudless sky, the 
air at midday as hot as an oven. One 
can imagine the distress of the women 
and children, the unruliness of the cat- 
tle, starved for water, and the suffer- 
ing of the camels. There was here no 
shade for man or beast. It was on and 
on and on, day after day. To crown 
all, their provisions were now running 
low, for it had been six weeks since 
they crossed the Red Sea. Where was 
the next meal to come from in a coun- 
try like this? Let us not be too severe 
on these unlettered Israelites. Let us 
put ourselves in their place and ask 
honestly if we would have done better 
than they. Is it any wonder that com- 
plaints loud and long, and ever fierce 
outbursts of anger, should be hurled 
against Moses and Aaron? Why did 
you not let us die in Egypt? We had 
to work hard but we had at least 
enough to eat. After all this toil and 
sacrifice, where have you brought us? 
To a country that has no rain, little 
grass, no water fit to drink, no game, 


| and no timber except these tamarack 








bushes. You brought us here to starve 
to death pretending you were taught 
of God. 

The camp was not so much in open 
rebellion as an unorganized and un- 
controllable mob, overcome with heat, 
parched with thirst and apparently 
threatened with starvation. The de- 
liverances of the past were forgotten 
in the physical sufferings of the 
present. 

Moses lays the whole matter before 
God, and Jehovah sends him back with 
the message that they shall have two 
full meals in the immediate future, 
flesh and bread, flesh that evening and 
bread the next morning; and that the 
bread would be continued through the 
journey in the wilderness. He points 
out to them that although their com- 
plaints have been made against him 
and Aaron, they were really against 
Jehovah, who for their sake had made 
Egypt a desert, had destroyed the 
armies of Egypt, had made the Israel- 
ites an independent nation, and whose 
visible presence was with them not 
merely during the passage of the Red 
Sea, but every day in the pillar of 
cloud and every night in the pillar of 
fire. 

He told them that Jehovah had 
heard their murmurings and would 
supply their wants, in such a way as 
to convince them that they were in 
His care and in such a manner as to 
test their obedience to Him as their 
Preserver and Redeemer. He, there 
fore, apparently called an assembly, 
pointed them to the wilderness where 
they might see for themselves the 
Shekinah, or the visible symbol of the 
Divine presence in the cloud that had 
preceded them in their journey, and 
told them that even in this barren, 
thirsty land they should have a square 
meal of flesh that evening and the next 
morning bread. 

Here again the relief offered, while 
marvelous, is not altogether so. While 
all deserts are comparatively bare of 
bird life except around oases or 
springs, the Sinai peninsula has long 
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GIVE you a written 
guarantee that this 
roofing will do what 
Iclaim—not a mere 
VERBAL PROMISE, 


This ts Huttig. 
through your dealer, but an ironclad, legally 
binding guarantee, signed by the HUTTIG 
MFG. CO., capitalized at $1,000,000, and re- 
sponsible for every promise it makes. 


No other roofing gives you a personally 


signed guarantee as strong as this. No other 

coches can AFFORD to do so. Why can I 
oit 

_ Simply because my roofing is the only roof- 

ing on the market, made from pure, natural, 

imported Asphalt, 

Asphalt comes from the Island of Trinidad. 
A large part of it is used in the exclusive 
spenutagtane of HUTTIG’S RUBBER ROOF- 

My roofing is made of long-fibered wool felt, 
densely compressed and heavily saturated with 
this specially prepared Natural Trinidad 


PRESIDENT 





I Stand Back of 
Huttig’s Rubber Roofing 


WITH A WRITTEN, PERSONALLY SIGNED, LE- 
GALLY BINDING GUARANTEE. 


Yes, sir,—I can afford to stand back of my roofing because 
it stands back of me, and makes my word good as gold. 


Anyway, write for a big, free sample of my roofing and jet 
me send you my booklet A and special ironciad Reoft- 
ing Guarantee. Write me personally, and do it to-day. 


HUTTIG MANUFACTURING CO., 
716 East Second St., Muscatine, lowa 


" 


Asphalt, which protects every particle of fiber. 

Now, mark this carefully: The saturation 
of Felt with Asphalt ia HUTTIG'S RUBBER 
ROOFING is 150 per cent as against 104 per 
cent, the highest saturation of ANY of the 
roofings with the crazy naines, 

That's tue principal reason why my roofing 
will not *‘stick”’ in the hottest, nor crack in the 
coldest weather. 

HUTTIG'S RUBBER ROOFING requires 
no skilled fabor to lay it, Every roll contains 

gh liquid t, nails, caps, etc. 

It will not run, rust, rot, crack, leak, blow off, 
require frequent repairs, and is not a fire trap. 

Now, here’s how I feel aboutit. If you have 
use for roofing— 

You don’t want to fool with a doubtful article, 
when youcan get HUTTIG’S with a guarantee that 
means absolute pone, to your roof and to 





your pocketboo! 

Just putthe burden on HUTTIG. My shoulders 
are broad. I will take care of ali your roofing trou - 
bles, if you wil! trust me. 

Ask your dealer tor HUTTIG’S RUBBER ROOF- 
ING. If you can't getit of him, ask ME, and I'll seo 
that you do get it. 














been noted for the great flocks of 
migrating quails which at this season 
of the year, late spring or early sum- 
mer, pass over from Africa to Asia. 
Being birds of low flight, as the his- 
torian Pliny said, birds of the ground 
rather than the air, and flying always 
with the wind and resting in the even- 
ing, they would naturally follow the 
land until they came to the narrowest 
passage of the Red Sea before cross- 
ing. This migration continues to this 
day. 

Manna of two kinds falls in the 
same peninsula even to this day, one 
a gum which exudes from the tamarisk 
shrubs when pierced by insects, a 
sweet, sirupy, honey-like substance 
which falls in heavy drops and is gath- 
ered by the Arabs and used by them 
as a relish with their bread. It tastes 
like honey and melts in the mouth. 
The Arabs still speak of it as “bread 
from heaven.” It breeds worms, which 
are no doubt the larvae of the fly which 
punctures the twig. This, however, 
would be entirely inadequate to supply 
any considerable part of the ration for 
two million people. Besides, it falls 
only in certain seasons and in certain 
places, whereas the manna was fur- 
nished continuously for forty years. 

There is also another manna in that 
country, an edible lichen which the 
natives also call bread from heaven, 
which is blown in by the wind occa- 
sionally, covering the ground some- 
times two or three inches deep in 
places. This is eaten by live stock 
and can be made into flour and bread. 
It has been noted many times during 
the last century in this peninsula. 
This manna also comes only occasion- 
ally. 

That the manna was neither of these 
varieties is further evidenced from the 


name given it by the Israelites. The 
word manna means, What is it? 
Hence it was evidently something 


which neither they nor Moses was ac- 
quainted with beforehand. It was 
clearly miraculous and was intended to 
teach them, and through them all the 
tribes and families of men, that man 
is dependent upon Jehovah for bread. 
Hence we pray: “Give us day by day 
our daily bread.” 

The quail seem to have been but 
temporary, to meet the requirements 
of the people at that particular time, 
the marvelous feature of the supply 
of quail being its coming to meet their 
immediate want, and in the prediction 
that the supply would be given at that 
particular time. 

Two tests of obedience went with 
the manna. First, it was to be given 
day by day, and gathered day by day, 
a certain amount per capita. (Exodus 
16:18-19.) As an evidence of their 
faith that the supply would continue 
to be given day by day they were not 
to gather any more than the day’s re- 
quirements, except on the sixth day, 
when they were to gather twice the 
usual amount. They were to leave 
none of it till the next morning. The 
children of Israel, however, like mod- 
ern Christians, seem to have had a 
good deal of “saving grace” of a world- 
ly sort, and disobeyed this command- 
ment. (Exodus 16:20.) “Notwithstand- 
ing they hearkened not unto Moses; 
but some of them left of it until the 
morning (that is, we take it, to the 
morning of the next day), and it bred 
worms, and became foul: and Moses 








was wroth with them. And they gath- 
ered it morning by morning, every man 
according to his eating: and when the 
sun waxed hot, it melted.” 

Like the manna of the children of 
Israel, our spiritual food must be gath- 
ered day by day. We cannot live 
tomorrow on the grace given us today. 
We cannot store up spiritual food dur- 
ing winter revivals to last us through 
the summer, nor in summer camp 
meetings to last us till after the holli- 
days. 

Noticing the results of this avari- 
ciousness, the rulers were in trouble 
on the sixth day, when the people in 
obedience to the commandment gath- 
ered two omers for each person, and 
came and told Moses. And Moses said 
to them: “This is that which Jehovah 
hath spoken, Tomorrow is a solemn 
rest, a holy Sabbath unto Jehovah: 
bake that which ye will bake, and boil 
that which ye will boil; and all that 
remaineth over lay up for you to be 
kept until the morning. And they laid 
it up till the morning, as Moses bade: 
and it did not become foul, neither 
was there any worm in it.” (Exodus 
16:22-24.) 

Nevertheless some disobeyed even 
this commandment. “And it came to 
pass on the seventh day, that there 
went out some of the people to gather, 
and they found none. And Jehovah 
said unto Moses, How long refuse ve 
to keep my commandments and my 
law? See, for that Jehovah hath given 
you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth 
you on the sixth day the bread of two 
days, abide ye every man in his place, 
let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day.” (Exodus 16:28-29.) This 
furnishes complete evidence that the 
Sabbath was not first revealed to 
Moses on the mount; nor, in fact, were 
any of the commandments revealed 
there for the first time. The Ten Com- 
mandments were simply a restatement 
of the fundamental principles of 
morality, which established the rela 
tions between man and man and man 
and his Maker, and his obligations to 
obey them if he is to develop character 
fashioned after the likeness of the 
Divine. 

Notice further in this, that the peo- 
ple had work to do. They were obliged 
to gather their manna, doubtless a 
hard, back-breaking job. It had to be 
done early in the day. The Lord will 
have no idleness in His camp. Recog- 
nizing it as a daily gift from God, each 
man was to gather according to the 
size of his family, thus teaching even 
the smallest child that it was fed day 
by day with bread from heaven. 

This giving of manna has a lesson 
for all time. As Christ taught both by 
deed in His multiplying of the loaves 
and fishes, and by word in instructing 
the Jews that God gave the true bread 
from heaven, of which manna was the 
symbol. The lesson comes down to us 
on the spiritual side in the Lord’s sup- 
per, which is to be observed “till He 
come.” The children of God are to 
be fed evermore and always on bread 
from heaven. 
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{ MILK CANS ROB 
YOU 


Look ‘through a microscope at milk 


set to cream in pans or cans and you'll 


see how they rob you. You'll see the 
caseine—the cheese part—forming a 
spidery web all through the milk. 
You'll see this web growing thicker 
and thicker until it forms solid curd. 
How can you expect all the cream to 
rise through that? It can’t. This 


caseine web catches a third to half the 
cream. You stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
haven't enough skimming force to 
take out ali the cream. But, just the 
minute you commence using Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator, you 
stop that loss, 

Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separators have 10,000 times more 
skimming force than pans or cans, 
and twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream—get it 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 
best condition for making Gilt Edge 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain to greatly increase your dairy 
profits, so write at once for catalog 
I-17% and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


¢ 
The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, ttt. 





















- when our patent sprayer its 
= used. Keeps all insect 

sta off cows In pasture 
Rao than any imitation. 
a Used since 1885. Absolutely 
. cures all sores. 


° quarte milk and much flesh. 
CE in Poultry House, or any place it is 
sprayed. If dealer otfers substitute, send §1.00 for 
Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
200 cows. Name express office. $1.00 returned If 
cows not protected. Free Booklet. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co.,1003F airmount Ave.,Philada., Pa. 
@ Epiror knows from experience SHOO-FLY is O, K. 
ENSILAGE 


BLIZZARD ‘irre 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
etc. Elevates to any height. Strong, 
durable, economical. Fully guaran- 
Send for new illustrated 

catalogue FREE 
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(: JOSEPH DICK « 
PB AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box Canton, 0. 


D° you know actual points of difference 
between good scales and poor scalest Do 
you know why some scales bind and why the 
old reliable Hlowe Scales never do! Do you know 
why Howe Scales are accurate ten—twenty— 
thirty years after they are set up, and why 
other scales cannot be depended on after a few 
months’ use! Write for illustrated catalogue 
teday It tells you why you save money in buy- 
ing the Howe. Ifyou wish a PITLESS SCALE 
of the better grade we can furnish it. 
The Howe Scale Company of Illinois 


1323 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Hawkeye Insurance Co, 


Organized in 1865, is one of the oldest. and fs 
recognized as one of the strongest compantes 
doing business. Assets. $838.840 88. It insures 
against fire. lightning. high winds. cyclones, tor- 
nadoes. You know you are safe from loss !f your 
policy is with the Hawkeye, and that any loss 
you may meet with will be promptly and fairly 
settled. Don't fall to write us at once ff you have 
buildings you want to insure. Address 


HAWKEYE INSURANCE CO., 
Farm Department 
Des Moines, 7 - ~ 
Ask Wallaces’ Farmer about us. 


lowa 








THE NEXT TIME y= © 2 sown 


just ask your deal- 
er to show you the DUTCH UNCLE cultivator. 
Balance frame, adjustable axle, long dis- 
tance hub boxes. Has buto e lever. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, 1. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for 
Flying Dutchman Song Book 














The Dairy. 


Our readers are Invited to contribute their —— 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
management wii! be cheerfully answered. 











DOCTOR SMEAD ON CALF 
CHOLERA. 


The term “calf cholera” is given to 
a peculiar diarrhoea which attacks 
calves the day after their birth, and 
which usually ends fatally on the sec- 
ond or third day. The character of the 


discharge is quite different from that 
which occurs in ordinary calf scours, 
which is the result of indigestion. 

It has been considered settled, we 
think, for some time past, that 
ealf cholera is a germ disease, and 
that the germ is introduced into the 
system through the green and open 
navel from filthy barn or stable floors. 
Hence it seldom occurs during the 
summer when calves are dropped on 
clean pastures. Experience shows 
that as a rule it may be pre- 
vented, first, by keeping the stable 
thoroughly clean, having the calves 
come on clean straw, preferably in a 
part of the barn where cows are not 
kept; and, second, by disinfecting the 
navel as soon as possible after birth 
with a tablespoonful of carbolic acid 
in half a pint of warm water, washing 
also the udder of the cow with it. 

Doctor Smead, of New York, in re- 
ply to a correspondent suggests that 
the cause of this disease is a ptomaine 
which develops in the udders of cows 
before they drop their calves; and that 
is found especially in cows that are 
heavy milkers and that are never fully 
dry. He holds that this ptomaine de- 
velops in this portion of the milk that 
is retained in the udders. This is a 
new theory to us. 

Some ten years ago when we sug- 
gested that this disease must be a 
stable disease and therefore a germ 
disease one farmer objected, stating 
that his stable was new and clean, and 
yet his calves were all dying with this 
disease. If this poison is produced as 
Dr. Smead suggests the disease might 
occur in a stable that was quite new. 

Doctor Smead makes the further 
suggestion that cows that are expected 
to become fresh in a few weeks should 
have the cheesy or stringy deposit re- 
maining in the udder milked out and 
destroyed, thus preventing the stable 
from becoming infected. 





THE SILO FOR BEGINNERS. 


On account of the shortage of the 
hay crop and a more general apprecia- 
tion of the value of the silo for dairy- 
men, we expect that an unusual num- 
ber of silos will be constructed this 
year. It is our object in the present 
article to suggest the most profitable 
silo for beginners. Farmers usually 
approach silo construction with some 
hesitation, due partly to the cost of 
the silo and silage machinery, but per- 
haps due more than anything else to 
their lack of knowledge of the busi- 
ness of converting corn into silage. 

After looking the field over pretty 
carefully we are convinced that what 
is usually called the stave silo, made 
out of 2x6 pine or perhaps preferably 
Washington (fir, sixteen feet in 
diameter and twenty-four feet high, 
will best suit the requirements of the 
beginner. Possibly a better silo could 
be constructed made out of cement or 
brick, or combinations of boards and 
cement or brick; but all these will be 
more expensive and we doubt if they 
are materially any better. 

A silo such as we have suggested 
will require 180 2x6’s twenty-four feet 
long, and would hold all the silage 
that the farmer with twenty cows and 
some young stock could use during 
the winter. It could be filled with 
about ten acres of good corn. It will 
require to be rodded with 5¢-inch rods, 
the lower one six inches from the bot- 
tom, the next two feet above, the dis- 
tance between gradually increasing un- 
til near the top they may be three 
feet apart. The doors should be made 
in the sides as convenient and a chute 
for letting the silage down. It does 
not necessarily need any covering, nor 
any cement floor. 

In fact, a’silo is simply a wooden 
cylinder resting on a stone or cement 
foundation, but without top or bottom. 
It is important that the foundation is 
well laid. The silo may be two or 
three feet in the ground, but not more. 
The inside of the foundation wall must 
be smooth and the staves set out flush 
with the inside of the foundation, so 
that there may be no interference with 
the settling of the silage. Where the 
silo is on a side hill the wall may ex- 
tend up level with the upper surface, 
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and in that case staves 16x20 would 
be long enough. 

The first year we would fill the silo 
with corn from a common field crop. 
It is probable that after a man has 
had a year’s experience, especially if 
he is feeding it to dairy cows, he will 
prefer his corn thicker, so as to have 
a smaller percentage of grain to fod- 
der. Whereas if he is feeding beef 
cattle, he will prefer to plant it thin- 
ner, so as to have more ears in pro- 
portion to stalk. All this will come 
by experience. 

The important thing is to combine 
with two or three of your neighbors 
and study out the best and most eco- 
nomical method of construction. In 
many places it is convenient to have 
the silo inside of the barn. All these are 
matters of detail. We are satisfied 
that where farmers make dairying a 
prominent part of their farm opera- 
tions they should by all means have a 
silo and build it this year. 





SENSIBLE CO-OPERATION. 


In a recent issue of the Dairy 
Record a Wisconsin correspondent 
tells of a new cooperative scheme 
which is being followed by the patrons 
of a creamery in his neighborhood. 
We quote from his letter as follows: 

“The patrons of this creamery, or 
part of them, recently bought a bull 
which is being kept here at the fac- 
tory so as to accommodate the great- 
est number. His dam has an official 
record at three years eight months 
old of 19 pounds 8 ounces of butter 
fat in seven days, and many of his 
ancestors got A. R. O. after their 
names, so there is no doubt he will 
cause his worth to be felt in time to 
come. When we bought we tried to 
get the best, and by one of Wiscon- 
sin’s good judges of cattle he is pro- 
nounced to be a No. 1. 

“I think it is a good plan to have 
the butter-makers try to make the 
patrons increase quantity; then, I be- 
lieve, the quality will be there. As 
to several patrons buying a bull, will 
state how we went about it. I called 
and asked how many would take 
shares. Sixteen patrons subscribed 
enough cows, at $2 per cow, to pay for 
an aged bull. The amount was large 
enough to pay for a _ thoroughbred, 
thus building up each man’s herd at 
scrub prices, and no one being a 
patron of a co-operative creamery can 
say that he cannot afford to pay $2 
per cow for such service. 

“An aged bull is, in my opinion, 
worth three or four times as much 
as one a year or eighteen months old, 
and too many of these young bulls 
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“CHEAPEST” 
CREAM SEPARATOR. 


The really “‘cheap"’ cream separator, like all 
other machines, is the one which wil! perform your 
work in the most profitable and satisfactory manner, 
and last the test number of years. A cream 
Be tor which wears out in two years is worth 
only one-fifth of what the one is that fasts ten years 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


have proven to be capable of lasting from fifteen 
to twenty-five years. The very best of other sepa 
rators at the most cannot last more than five or six 
— The poorest ones become * junk"’ within a 
ew months and represent simply a pure waste of 
money to buyers of such machines **Cheapest’’ 
in first cost does not mean *‘cheapest"’ in the end 
nor does the mannfacturer’s unenforceable guarantee 
mean that you are getting the most for your money 
Low prices and extravagant guarantees are the 


capi stock of the ‘‘fakir’’ Before bnying a 
oy ee write fora DE LAVAL catalogue of 
‘durability’ facts and reasons. It will cost you 
nothing to know the truth. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranvoirn & Cana STs. | 74 CORTLANDT ST 


cHiIcaco NEW YORK 























are used on account of being easy to 
handle. Give any one of them plenty 
of work on a tread power and there 
will be no trouble. 

“I suppose every butter-maker has 
his own ideas as how to best help his 
patrons, but I believe that if we went 
out and tested each patron’s herd and 
he sold all his unprofitable cows a 
good many butter-makers would be 
out of jobs, and the stock yards and 
packing houses overflowing, while by 
co-operating and buying a good bul! 
we can do more for our patrons than 
in any other way.” 

With this arrangement it will not 
take many years to increase the but 
ter production of the cows in these 
herds fifty to one hundred pounds per 
cow per year. The number of men 
who could conveniently use a bull in 
common is necessarily limited, but the 
scheme is entirely practical. 





Inspectors of the Internal Revenue 
Department have been getting after 
creameries which have been making 
butter containing more than 16 per 
cent water. Under the law butter 
which contains more than 16 per cent 
water is held to be adulterated, and 
creamerymen whose butter regularly 
contains too much water are required 
to take out a license and also pay a 
revenue tax. Several Iowa creamery 
men have gotten into trouble with the 
revenue department during the past 
two or three months. In most cases 
however, it was unintentional on th 
part of the creamerymen. 








PAYS BIG 
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making about 12 pounds of butter a week. 
the U.S. Separator was in our house, we made 
26 pounds, a gain of 14 pounds over the old way. This 
increase would well repay any farmer to buy a U. S. Separator. 
January 6,1907. Auburn, DL 
The picture above shows how clean the U.S. skims— 
Holds the World’s Record — and with its simple bow! 
inside), easy-running, self-oiling gearing, 
low milk tank, 
—the U.S. is far and away the best separator. 
That’s what users say after trying other kinds. 
Send for handsome free catalog te“ling ALL about its con- 
struction and operation. Just write for“ No. 19§” today. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
EIGHTEEN DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 
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WALTER S. WOOLSEY. 


strong e and proved durability 


























THE IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR 


An Up-to-Date Machine, Replete With Practical Ideas 





























2650 LBS. PER HOUR 
450 LBS. PER HOUR 


Our 750 Ib. per hour machine is a practical hand 
450 Ib. and 500 Ib. capacity. Send 






It is Built im the Following Sizes: 


7650 LBS. PER HOUR 


lowa Dairy Separator Co., Waterloo, lowa 






350 LBS. PER HOUR 
600 LBS. PER HOUR 








. Itis as easily ran as most separators of 
catalogue and printed matter. 
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METHODS OF DESTROYING RATS. 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently issued Farmers’ Bulletin 297 
of the above title, containing a de- 
scription of the so-called Norway rat, 
which was introduced into America 
about the year 1775. Notwithstanding 
all that man has been able to do, it 
has not only exterminated the black 
rat, but has extended its range and 
steadily increased in numbers. 

They breed from three to four times 
a year, producing from six to twelve 
at a litter. The young females breed 
when four or five months old. This 
accounts for the very rapid increase 
despite dogs, cats, poison, and every 
other means used for their destruction. 
The following with reference to poison 
will be of interest to our readers: 

Buy barium carbonate, commonly 
called barytes, which can be procured 
at any drug store. Make this up into 
a dough, using one-fifth barytes and 
four-fifths corn meal; or take ordinary 
oat meal and add one-eighth of its bulk 
of barytes, mixing into a stiff dough 
with water; or spread the barytes on 
bread and butter or moistened toast. 
Place this bait in small quantities in 
the different rat-runs. If the poison 
fails to drive all rats from the 
premises it should be repeated with a 
change of bait. Its action on rodents 
of all kinds is slow, but reasonably 
sure, and has this advantage, that the 
animals before dying usually leave the 
premises in search of water. 

Another favorite poison is strych- 
nine. There is this objection to its 
use, that its action is so rapid that 
the rats usually die on the premises, 
which is very annoying in an occupied 
building. This objection does not hold 
when it is used about corn cribs or 
barns. Strychnine may be inserted in 
small pieces of raw meat or toasted 
cheese; or oat meal may be wet with 
strychnine syrup and small quantities 
laid out as described above. 

Prepare the syrup as follows: Dis- 
solve one-half ounce of strychnine in 
a pint of boiling water. Add a pint of 
thick sugar syrup, and stir thoroughly. 
In preparing the bait it is necessary 
that all the oatmeal be moistened with 
the syrup; or wheat may be soaked 
over night in the syrup. 

Most of the rat poisons’ contain 
either arsenic or phosphorus. The 
preparations of phosphorus sold by 
druggists are often too weak to be 
effective; and homemade mixtures 
when strong enough are dangerous, as 
rats may carry the bait into the walls 
or crannies and thus cause fires. For 
this reason the department does not 
recommend preparations containing 
phosphorus. 

The following may be interesting to 
our lady readers whose poultry is car- 
ried off by rats: “For poisoning rats 
in buildings and yards occupied by 
poultry, the following method is recom- 
mended: Two wooden boxes should 
be used, one considerably larger than 
the other, and each having two or more 
holes in the sides large enough to 
admit rats. The poisoned bait should 
be placed on the bottom and near the 
middle of the larger box, and _ the 
smaller box should then be inverted 
over it. Rats thus have free access 
to the bait, but fowls are excluded.” 

The best trap to be used is what is 
known as the guillotine trap, similar 








Waterloo Vapor Cooled 
Gasoline Engines 


The only horizontal vapor cooled gasoline 
engine in the world. Absolutely frost proof 
and cannot freeze. 





Patented May 15, 1906. 

The king of all gasoline engines. Our 
catalogue will tell you all about them, also 
our power and sweep feed grinders. Send 
today. 

WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 

61 Third Avenue Waterloo, lowa 
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to those which are such favorites for 
catching mice, but larger. These 
should be baited with wienerwurst or 
bacon. The trigger wire should be 
bent inward, so as to bring the bait 
in such position that the fall will strike 
the rat in the neck. 

The best way, however, to avoid the 
plague of rats is to make your build- 
ings rat-proof, which can be done at 
very slight expense in building a new 
house by giving the cellar walls con- 
crete footings, laying the walls them- 
selves in good cement mortar, and 
surrounding all water and drain pipes 
with concrete. 

While the rat is the enemy of all 
mankind, and has during the last year 
caused the death of millions of people 
in India by spreading the deadly 
plague, it, too, has its enemies, among 
which are foxes, skunks, weasels, and 
the larger species of hawks and owls. 
The bulletin contends that rats destroy 
more poultry and game, both eggs and 
young chicks, than all the mammals 
named combined; and holds that pub- 
lic sentiment should cause the repeal 
of all bounties on these animals and 
afford protection to the majority of 
them. 





GRAZING IN THE FOREST 
RESERVES. 

A great deal of complaint was made 
by stockmen a year or two ago be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture 
proposed to regulate grazing on the 
forest reserves. None the less the 
government took charge, prescribed 
when and to what extent sheep espe- 
cially should be grazed in these re- 
serves, which now cover such a large 
portion of our territory. The result 
has been that ranchmen find that 
greater profits follow from government 
control than when every man fought 
for his rights on the range. One of 
the sheepmen writes to the govern- 
ment as follows: 

“The heaviest lambs I ever mar- 
keted prior to the time the range was 
made a reserve weighed 62 pounds 
October 1st, and that year I cut back 
25 per cent of the small end. Since 
the reserve was established my lambs 
have weighed from 63 to 67.6 pounds 
and I have always shipped 90 per cent 
or more. I attribute the large profits 
on sheep to the fact that we don’t 
have to scrap for range, and therefore 
the individual sheep has nothing to do 
but to grow.” 

We are great people in this country 
for individual liberty, but we are find- 
ing out in more lines than one that 
government control is best for the pub- 
lic interests and private interests as 
well. We anticipate that the railroads 
will make more money under the meas- 
ure of control now proposed and ex- 
ercised than they have made by scrap- 
ping and rebating and stealing from 
each other. 





THE CARE OF FARM MACHINERY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is perhaps no other source 
of loss so great to the average farmer 
as that produced by lack of the proper 
care of farm machinery. As a general 
rule, the prosperity of a farmer may 
be estimated by the way he cares for 
his machinery. Poor care indicates 
shiftlessness, waste, lack of energy, 
and that the owner must necessarily 
buy more tools and implements in a 
short time. Good care, on the other 
hand, indicates prosperity, develop- 
ment, bank deposits and the buying of 
less machinery. 

The American farmer buys annually 
$100,000,000 worth of farm machinery. 
According to statements made by dif- 
ferent manufacturing companies, the 
farmer would not have to buy over 
one-half this amount of machinery, 
provided it received the proper care. 
A season without shelter detracts 
more from the value of farm machin- 
ery than the wear caused by its use 
during the same season. 

Every owner of farm machinery 
should be able to understand and 
properly adjust it. Every implement 
should be looked over carefully before 
it is used, to see that all bolts are 
tightened and all moving parts work 
freely. 

Moving parts on new machinery fre- 
quently run hard on account of paint 
in the bearings. This paint can be 
easily removed by the use of kerosene 
or one-half kerosene and one-half ma- 
chine oil mixed. New machinery 
should be carefully examined every 
day, as bolts often work loose or 
boxes may fit too tightly, causing them 
to heat. When the work with a cer- 
tain machine has been finished it 
should be thoroughly cleaned and all 
parts that are liable to rust should 
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STRONGER THAN OTHER 
SILO FILLERS; 
GREATER 

CAPACITY; 
FEWER 
PARTS 










THE 
SMAI LEY 
No. 18 Special Cutter 


earned the reputation for greatest capacity, 
lightest running and strongest silo filler on the 
market. No bundle too large; no silo too high; feed it to 
the limit it will not break. The feed rollers are large, throat 
rounded, sides flared and gearing heavier than used on other 
silo fillers. It is built special throughout. That's why the 


SMALLEY sito rite 


is the machine of economy and results. It easily cuts and elevates 
10 to 15 tou. an hour when driven with 10 horse engine. The 
Smalley Cutter is absolutely safe to operate. The fly wheel 
and pulley will loosen instantly when iron and other hard foreign 
matter reaches the knives. The drive belt runs cutter and 
blower. No chance for belt slippage or loss of power. 

Our free catalog tells all about the 20 sizes of cut- 
ters we build. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. 


Box 92 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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a Blachlegoids ¢* 


Simplest, Safest, Surest Vaccination 
for the prevention of 


BLACALEG IN CATTLE 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. NO LIQUID TO SPILL. NO STRING TO ROT. 


Just a little pill to be placed under the skin of the animal by a single thrust of the’ 
instrument. You cannot afford to let your cattle die of blackleg when a few 
dollars spent on Blacklegoids will save them. Write for circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS &4 COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 


NOTICE.—For « limited time we will give to any stockman an injector free with 
his first purchase of 100 vaccinations. 














The Flour City 


Gasoline Engines 
A Full And Complete Line 


The Latest Improved 
Traction. 
If Interested send for Catalog and Book 
of Testimonials. 
KINNARD-HAINES CO. 























You Must Cure Distemper! 


The direct and after-effects of the contagious diseases—distemper, influenza, 
etc.. are euch as to demand —— and thorough remedy, Craft's Distemper 
and Cough Cure 1s safe and certain. Endorsed by hundreds of thousands of 
horse owners. No pay {fit fails. 50c and $1.00 at dealers, or sent direct prepaid. 
Write today for copy of * Dr. Craft’s Advice.” 


WELLS MEDICINE COMPANY 
10 Third Street Lafayette, Indiana 














be carefully wiped with an oiled rag 






or waste. They should then be stored is 

in a shed of some kind, rather than The fi at Discove ' 
left in the corner of a field or under i 
a tree where the chickens roost on 

them. A Sure Cure for Worms in 


Lambs and Sheep 


Discovered by my father, G. B. Bothwell, 
who was successful in raising sheep by the 
thousand for over fifty years. 

Bothwell’s Vermifuge has been used 
by sheepmen for the past four years with 
the best of satisfaction to them. 


With good care and housing an ordi- 
nary grain binder on the average 160- 
acre grain farm. will last from twelve 
to sixteen years. In comparison with 
this, a binder doing no more work, 







without extra care or housing, will 

last but from five to eight years. tae eed 
Records show that many farmers have ‘ 
kept their tools in constant use by GEO. B. BOTHWELL 
> e for more t twi the 

good care for ) han ce NETTLETON, MO. 






average life of the machine. 

We will assume that a farmer starts 
in farming with $1,000 invested in new 
machinery and that if sheltered and 
well cared for it will last ten years 
and if not sheltered only five yerrs. 
If the implements stand out in the 
weather it will cost another $1,000 to 
replace them at the end of five years. 
The compound interest on this amount 
for five years at 5 per cent amounts 
to $276.28, or the total amount of 
money paid out for machinery with 
its interest amounts to $1,276.28. 

A good tool shed large enough for 
this machinery can be built for $200. 
The compound interest on this amount 
for ten years at 5 per cent equals 
$125.60, or the shed may be considered 
to have cost $325.60 at the end of ten 





NORTHWESTERN 


Live Stock Insurance Company 
Of DES MOINES, IOWA 


Insures against loss by death of animal from any 


cause. Active and reliable agents wanted in every 
county. Give reference with application. 








years. After paying for the shed it 
leaves us at the end of the ten years 
a balance of $950.68 in favor of hous- 
ing the machinery, and the shed is 
perhaps good for ten years more use. 
H. M. BAINER. 
Colorado Agricultural College. 
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FOR 


‘SPRING DIPPING 


AND 
Hand Dressing All Stock. 
PUTS AN END TO 


LICE, TICKS, MITES, 
FLEAS, MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, ALL 
SKIN DISEASES. 


Don’t waste time and money on inferior dips. 


KRESODIP 


NON-CARBOLIC. STANDARDIZED. 








Prepared in our own laboratories. Ask your 
druggist for Kreso Dip. Write us for free 
booklets telling how to use on all live stock. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, miomiaan. 


Baawonns: New York, Chicago, St. is, Boston. Baltl- 
more, New Orleans, hansas City, indianapte 1-4 
olla, vemphia; London, Eng.; Mon dney, 
SW: St. Petersburg ey ieabey. Jalna 
Tokio, Japan; Becoee Aires, Arge 























COOPER DIP 


One dipping kills ticks, lice 
Increases quantity and quality 
Improves appearance and con- 


Has no equal. 
and nits. 
of wool. 
dition of floc k.. If dealer can’t supply you, 
send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallons) packet to 


Des ifoines Drug Co., - - Des Moines, low a 

Hornick, Hess & More, - Sioux Falls, lowa 

Wm. Cooper and Nephews, - - - _ Gees, 
15 TONS 


USGA ENG 
Say “Baler Book” 


on a postal to us and we 
will send you free a book telling the results of 
our experience since lot] making hay presses. 
You want profit, so should spend a penny to 
learn about our Gem Pyll Circle Steel Baler and 
how we save you about $5 in price and sell you 
& press which will save you as much more each 
year in repairs and do the most work. Patent 
power head, short trip lever arms, long plung- 
er stroke with quick rebound, large feed open- 
ing and two charges for each round of the 
team are ad- vantages of our presses. 
























TH Hoover Digger 
rn 





§ Favorite in every great pota- 
to growing district. Get free catalog. 


The Hoover-Prout Co., Lock Box 65, Avery, 0. 


\MEN WANTED 


Salartes from 
Ha me rire —s . taking ordres 
for Mardy Nursery Stock, Fruit 
and Ornamentals. Positions per- 
manent. Apply quick, with refer- 
ences, stating age & territory wanted. 
« L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn, 

Seedsmen. 


* Nurserymen, Florists & 
Write for circular and prices. 
PELLa Draiw-Tite Co.PELLA.IA 
Patents Bud sate, oF ode, of 


Bik. De Lane, Crocker | as to patentability. 
Bik Des: Moines.lowa| Ref.—Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















When writing mention this paper. 





a Hog. 


Contributions on subjects connected with swine 
ma anagement are cordially invited. 














FEED FOR PIGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“What shall I use of the following 
feeds to make the best and most eco 
nomical ration for my pigs from the 
time they are two months old till they 
are six months old? I have corn (45 
cents per bushel) and oats (28 cents 
per bushel) on hand. Can get tank 
age at $2.25 per hundredweight; dil 





meal, $28 per ton; red dog flour, $28 
per ton; shorts, one grade at $24 and 


another at $27 per ton. Could I make 
a satisfactory ration of corn and oats 
soaked whole, and tankage? Some 
say tankage and oil meal are too 
strong feed for pigs of that age. Is 
this true? It seems experiments show 
it is just as bad to feed too much pro- 
tein as not enough, so would like to 
know how much to feed per day to my 
pigs.” 

We would suggest a ration of corn 
and oi] meal in the proportion of six 
parts corn to one part oil meal. If 
the corn is not ground it should be 
shelled and the oil meal mixed with 
it and the mixture wet with water 
or soaked. Oats at 38 cents is alto- 
gether too high priced to feed at a 
profit. 


RAISING AND SALE OF EIGHT 
HUNDRED HOGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Upon his 1,200-acre farm in Iroquois 


county during the past fourteen 
months Mr. L. 8S. Rupert has raise! 
the largest crop of hogs in central 
Illinois, so far as the writer knows. 
Practical and inexpensive methods 
were used and the year’s work has 
proven very profitable. During three 
weeks of April and May, 1906, 125 
sows farrowed 870 pigs, as counted 


when they were turned upon grass 
when a few days old. When th’'s crop 
of pigs was rounded up in October to 
ring, dip, and sort the number was 
802. They were finally disposed of 
this year as follows: 

April 5, ome car, average 326 pounds, 
at $6.90, $1,295; April 12, six cars, 
average 317 pounds, at $6.69, $7,083; 
May 1, one car, average, 315 pounds, 
at $6.50, $1,220; May 3, three cirs, 
average 292 pounds, at $6.50, $3,005; 
May 23, one car, average 265 pounds, 
at $6.35, $954; thirty-five head unsold, 


average 265 pounds, at $6.35, $567 
seventy sows retained for breeding, 
$1,050. Total net market returns, 


$15,174. 

The cost of producing this $15,000 
worth of hogs cannot be told in exact 
terms, but Mr. Rupert thinks it 
reasonable to estimate twenty-five 
bushels of corn for each fat hog, and 
that this includes enough corn for the 
mothers that raised the market hogs. 
This would mean 20,050 bushels of 
corn at about 43 cents, or $8,622. Two 
and one-fourth tons of blood meal and 


meat meal, $102; wages ($325) and 
board of one attendant, $500; total 
cost, $9,224, without counting any- 


thing for pasture. If this estimate is 
correct there was $5,950 profit in this 
hog crop. 

It is a matter of no little interest 
that the average weight in Chicago 
of all the hogs sold was 307 pounds; 
the average selling price, $6.59 per 
100 pounds; average price per head, 
$20.23; cost per head to market, 62 
cents; and that not a single hog in 
these twelve car loads died in ship- 
ping to market. They were so care- 
fully bred and selected that there was 
a range of only three pounds in the 
weight of the hogs in each of the six 
car loads sold April 12th. 

It should be explained that a large 
part of the pasture for these hogs 
was rape on oats stubble and after- 
math clover which represents very lit- 
tle cost. The sows and their pigs be 


gan on little patches of rye and clover, | 


but these did not represent any large 
expense until weaning time. Two 
months, June and July, is the only 
time that these hogs were on pasture 
that should be charged to them at full 
crop rates. Mr. Rupert thinks that 
the value of the manure offsets all 
this pasture, but the reader can figure 
the pasturage to suit himself, and then 
find something considerably above 
$5,000 for the clear profit. Fattening 
cattle is also a large factor in the 
business of this farm and large quan- 
tities of oats are sold. Mr. Rupert 
figures that the entire net proceeds 
of the place are about twice the cash 
rent paid for farms in that locality. 
In addition to this one must consider 
the enormous benefit to the land from 
such live stock farming. No corn is 
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‘HOG BREEDERS, ATTENTION! 





Just what you have been needing for years. 
It can be easily opened and cleaned. 


it can be kept in a sanitary condition. 
it prevents diseases among your herd. 


It is partioned for each 


It has no equal as a feed and labor saver. 
hog and pig. 
makesa more even herd of pigs—no 
runts. It takes ail kinds of grain 
andswill. It is well constructed and 
painted. It is made from the beat of 
white pine. it has beveled sides, so 
the feed is easy for ihe hog to get. 
It is made both single and double. It 
is no experiment. It is what all 
swine breeders need. it costs no 
more than other feeders 

Write for prices at onc 


KOEHLER’S SANITARY HOG FEEDER 
Mtg. by Koehler & Koehler, Macedonia, la. 


It causes each anima! to get its share of the feed. 







At Last a 
Sanitary 
Hog Feeder 













It 





Patented June 4, 1905 




























This is tt—lavaleable for Feeding Pigs, pnd and Calves 
Address 


Mention Wallace’s Farmer. 








Runts are generally the result of the stronger pigs robbing the weaker. 
out of the way, take his feed and soon dwarf 
thus only makes half or less on this pig than he should. 
where every pig gets a fair chance at the feed. 


Wright's Stock Feeder Means Uniform Pigs 


Cc. A. WRIGHT, Rosendale, Missouri 


i?” Ask Wallaces’ Farmer about Wright's Feeder. 
and recommend it because they found {t a good thing. 


They root him 
him in size and ambition, and the farmer 
It's seldom you find runts 


It feeds 25 pigs at atime; every pig has {ts place 

every pig gets his share of the feed. No root- 
ing, pushing and climbing over each other where 
this feeder is used. It saves feed, labor, and 
will more than pay for itself on every bunch of 
pigs raised. Every hog raiser who has used it 
will endorse this statement. Don’t put {t off 
but buy a Wright's feeder this year. It means 
money to you. Circular illustrating and deserib- 
ing it for the asking. 


They have tried it on their farms 











The Hawkeye Automatic Waterer 








is the simplest, most satisfac. 
tery and most durabic HOG 
WATERER made. Nothingabout 
it to get out order; nothing to bother 
with. Its metal ball valve (non cor 
rosive) resting on an expansive rub 
ber seat, makes leakage impossible 

and we guarantee it to work perfect 

ly for five years. Our waterer holds 
five gallons and four hogs can drink 
at a time. You'll never use any 
other waterer after you once try the 
Hawkeye. Endorsed by theagricu! 
tural colleges and hundreds of prac 
tical hog men. Price reusonable. 


Send at once for illustrated descriptive circular and get your order tn early. 


PAKSONS HAWKEWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


and sometimes a 
is bought to 


sold from the place, 
large quantity of corn 
feed. 

Thg writer visited this farm during 
the year and saw how these hogs were 
eared for. The old sows have the 
run of blue grass pasture during the 
summer and no other feed. When 
bred they are so marked with the 
sheep shears as to indicate the male 
that they were mated to and the week 


of the breeding. One Poland-China 
and four Duroc Jersey boars were 
used. The sows were pure bred or 


practically so. For two weeks before 
breeding they were flushed with corn 
and clover hay, or soy bean hay. After 
breeding and through the winter they 
got a fair maintenance ration of the 
same feeds. A week or ten days be 
fore farrowing this ration was re- 
placed with a thick slop of equal parts 
of ground oats and ground corn, with 
about one-tenth part by measure of 
meat meal. This feed is given for a 
laxative and to develop a good flow of 
milk. 

Twenty-five to thirty sows were kept 
together in widely separated places 
on this large farm, one man visiting 
each place twice a day to feed them. 
There were 130 sows, and 125 of them 
produced this crop of pigs, averaging 
seven per litter. Unsatisfactory sows 
are quickly disposed of, and it is not 
known that the five which failed to 
breed had any second chance. At far- 
rowing time each sow occupied a 7x8- 
foot pen in the hog house. She got 
nothing but water gruel with a little 
middlings or bran the first day after 
farrowing. The slop feed was then 
resumed but gradually reduced until 
the sows got nothing but pasture, but 
the little pigs had access to a creep 
where they had all they would eat 
of ground corn and ground oats and a 
little blood meal. When the pigs were 
four or five days old, if the weather 
was good, they were turned out with 
their mothers upon a little pasture of 
rye or clover, or in case these had 
failed, upon blue grass. This was 
their living until they were weaned 
at about three months of age. 

After the sows have gone to their 
separate blue grass pasture for the 
summer the pigs are fed a little 
shelled corn on clover (if there is 
any), or on blue grass, until the oats 
are harvested and they can go upon | 
rape pasture or upon aftermath clover. | 
It is a cardinal principle with Mr. 
Rupert that the pigs should not be 
excessively fattened while young, but 
that they should be kept in good 
thrifty, growing condition on pasture; 
it is also noted that during all this 
period they have a fair amount of 








NEWTON, IOWA 


protein food. At the beginning of 
winter they go into the cattle lot, and 
from that time on they get nothing 
but corn and a little laxative drin 
made by putting about a bucketful of 
fine ground linseed oil meal into a 
barrel of water every day. Plenty of 
good water is provided at all times 
during warm weather from self 
waterers, and if these freeze up in 
winter the water is_ supplied 
troughs. 

Mr. Rupert takes special pains to 
keep his hogs in good health, and for 
this he provides all the time copperas 
salt, and wood ashes. Charcoal 
given them when it can be had reason 
ably,. but this is not always. In the 
spring they are fed the government 
formula for keeping them in health 
The hogs are dipped twice a year and 
their quarters are sprayed with a go 
dip once a week. All manure S 
cleaned from the buildings daily 
after rains there are stagnant poo 
of water where the hogs range, the 
are either filled or disinfected with 
lime. He feels that much of his su 
cess is due to this careful and s) 
tematic regard for sanitary conditions 
Mr. Rupert believes that the lung 
of the hog is the weakest point 
this animal’s health and that the hogs 
should never be allowed to get heated 
up in warm houses or under ha) 
stacks and then go out in the c 
to almost certainly catch cold, a! 
that it is very essential to prov 
them a large amount of fresh air 
their quarters night and day. 
meets these requirements by keepl! 
his hogs in very simple and inexpe! 
ive houses. Each house has a foot 
wide opening running the en! 
length of the building on each 8s 
near the eaves; hinged boards 2 
fitted to the openings, but these Vv 
tilation doors are never closed exc¢ 
during bad storms or in the sever’ 
weather of winter, and even tl 
some ventilation is provided. T 
walls in some of these houses are ! 
battened and one may see throu 
the cracks between the boards. 

The plan here described has prov’ 
a thorough and practical success ‘ 
the Rupert farm. This year’s crop | f 
pigs number 809 from 123 sows 
Rupert is now building a single ho 
with tight roof and walls but go00o¢ 
ventilation to accommodate all 0° 
these sows, with the hope of savine 
more of the little pigs, but the sow ; 
will not be kept together there 4n 
longer than the three weeks of far 
rowing time. At other times half 0! 
this house will be occupied by fatter 
ing hogs. ARTHUR J. BILL. 

Illinois. 
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the inside figure 
averaging eighty- 


‘ipts will increas 





‘ 10re silver 
and n ilve Atter prices for ‘sheep and lambs _ 
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a Cure Catarrh 


To Prove it I Will Send 


To every reader of this paper or any of their friends 
having Catarrh of the Head, Nose or Throat or Gon- 
stitutional Catarrh in any manner, shape or form. 


One Months 
Medicine FREE 


This offer is the fairest, most liberal one ever made the 
readers of this paper. I want every person having Catarrh 
to accept it. I want to convince them that any form of 
Catarrh can be cured. I want to prove to those who have 
used many different remedies and failed to get the cure 
they wanted, that it was the fault of the remedy or treat- 
ment they used and not because thelr case is incurable. (x ai 

My treatment is the right kind; I want to prove to every afflicted per- 
son that itreaches the cavities of the head, nose and throat, purifies the 
blood and penetrates every part of the body wherever Catarrh germs can 
possibly locate. That is the reason my treatment cures when others fail. It 
removes the cause first; then the symptoms. Then, and then only is the 
disease really cured. If that is what you want, write to-day. 


Address For Free 
Treatment 








Send Your Name and 
A letter or on a postal card will do. 
Just say that you have Catarrh. I will 
send you the medicines you. need for 
one month’s treatment free of charge, 
without putting you under any ob- 
lizations to me whatever. I; simply 
to show you how easy and 





want 
quick Catarrh can be cured with 
my new system of treatment. Don’t 
put this off but write to-day to 











Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Company. 


A purely co-operative company organized and conducted by the farmers 
and stockmen of the corn belt and range country. 


The Co-Operative sells stock at the old rates of commission— 
$6.00 per car for single deck car hogs or sheep; $10.00 for double 
deck; 50c per head for cattle, with maximum of $10.00 per car. 
It therefore saves its patrons about $2.00 on each car sold. 

Every stock feeder and shipper is invited to join the company, 
but we will sell your stock whether you are a member or not. 

For further information about the company and for market advice write us. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. SO. ST. JOE, MO. 
Union Stock Yds. Stock Yards Stock Yards 








- SELLING GaTTLe, Hogs AND SHEEP 


That's our business. We've been at it many years and have made a success of it, because we study 





how best to serve those who trust us with their shipments. 








with your shipments. 


INSPECTION SETTLEMENT AT ST. 
JOE. 








post-mortem exal 



























SHORT-FED CATTLE AT as, INTER- 


oversupplied with nternational ive § 19 


with a larger dem and 
ceo marketing some 









Competent Salesmen, Personal Attention, and a “Square Deal” 
all comers has made our services highly satiefactory to our customers. We would like to have you try us 
We helleve we can please you just as we have pleased hundreds of other feeders and 
shippers. EFRW OS. Write us today how many cattle, bogs or sheep you have on feed, when they will be 
ready to ship, and if you would like to have us keep you posted on the market. Address 


SHINN, FRY * co. Live Stock Com. Merchants, Room "2 274 2) Exchange 


Bldg , U.S. Wards, CHICAGO 





1omical method of feeding cattle, has 
reated the following classes, to be known 
as “Short-fed Specials.”’ 

Cattle to be eligible for entry must not 
] e been fed grain previous to the time 
ppl n is mad but after that time 











1ay feed the cattle such feeds, 
] grair as in his judgment will 
n. the greatest results within We have made arrangements to act as 


aang Oren: FS. ioral the | agents for one of the largest Wool concerns 
Ons ace Or enety °° | in the east. We can pay you more money 


openil! of the exposition. r ‘ 
The following rules govern this con- | than you have been getting. We furnish 













test wool sacks and twine to our shippers. 
Application for entry must ae We keep your shipment separate 
de between the Ist and 15th of tires ni | until you are satisfied. Get our prices 
time ition is made. (c) Cat- References—Wallaces’ Farmer, Citizens 
e must 1 ve been fed grain previ- | Bank, Decorah, lowa, and farmers in. al] 


Ff pplication is made; they ‘ 
however, have been run in stalk parts of the state. Write today. 


ields previous to this time. (d) Bighteen 

ttk "oa ay be fitted, but only fifteen of THE ADAMS SEED C0., DECORAH, OWA 
is imber can be shown as one car 

2 (e) Cattle must be weighed twelve 

,ours in a dry lot off feed and water on 

application is made and a record 

be kept of the weight of these ani- 
% attle to be judged will again 

t similar conditions, at 















f VOU ARE SAFE 
4 in shipping your wool to us because 
j if you so order we keep your ship- 
; ments separate until you receive our 
settlement and are satisfied. 
DON'T SELL YOUR WOOL 
vefore you get our prices. It will 
surely pay you to write for them. We 
ilso buy hides, fars and pelts and 
sell the best Steel Traps. 

Albert Lea Hide & Far Co. 
"14 Market St., Albert Lea, Minn 





o'clock a Monday, December 2d. 
f) Sworn statement by the owner and 
i persons that cattle 
fed grain previous to time 
be sent to the gen- 
of the exposition with 
i z) A record of this 
d, weight and yst of feeds consumed 
the feeding period, must be kept 

» will deliver this infor- 














ownel W iit 
on, together with the weight of the 
Is at time of entry, to the super- 





] 
the ir load cattle division, 
ng day of the exposition. 
(Blanks for i of the purposes: Wil. be. Ol aS - 
furnished on request to the general super- | under two—First, $100; second, $59; third 
intendent. (h) In judging these classes 25. 
ity and finish will count 60 per cent; Car load of fifteen head, two years and 
! 4 per cent | under _three—First, $190; second, $50; 
The foliowing prizes will be offered for third, $25 
these classes: Champion car load of these classes 
Car load of fifteen head, one year and | Cup. 
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RAILROAD FENCES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“The railroad runs through my farm 
the long way. When I sold the right 
of way I tried to get the railroad com- 
pany to build a hog-tight fence. They 
said they could not do that, but that 
they would put up a good cattle fence 
and I could put hog wire on their 
posts, making it hog-tight if I wanted 
to do so. Sol put hog wire on about 
two-thirds of the railroad fence, and 
have had the use of it for about three 
years. I now need the rest of this 
fence made hog-tight. What I would 
like to know is whether I have a right 
to take my wire off of the railroad 
posts if they will not buy it and com- 
pel them to put in a hog-tight fence 
along their right-of-way. I want to 
use the wire I have on these posts to 
make the rest of this field hog-tight.” 

If our correspondent will look up 
the issue of the Farmer of May 3lst 
he will see there the new law on this 
subject passed by the last legislature. 
From this he will see that the railroad 
companies of the state are required 
to fence their right-of-way hog-tight 
when the owner of the land is using 
the land next to the railroad for a 
hog pasture. As this subscriber put 
the hog wire on the railroad fence at 
his own expense and with their per- 
mission, the hog wire belongs to him 
and he has a right to remove it if he 
desires and to use it elsewhere. Under 
the new law the railroad company is 
required to make the fence hog-tight 
at their own expense. He should turn 
to our issue of May 31st and read this 
law carefully and then follow its pro- 
visions. 





TOPPING TOMATOES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The effect of this is to check the 
growth of the plant and to hasten 
the maturity of the fruit. The tomato 
plant, if supported, will grow almost 
indefinitely. I saw one in California 
that, having escaped frost, was three 
years old, and still vigorous. The 
method of topping depends somewhat 
on the object in view. In the home 
garden, if early fruits are desired, and 
they are always welcome, a part of 
the vines, more or less in number ac- 
cording to circumstances, may be cut 
back quite severely. After the plants 
have blossomed, cut off the main stalk 
just above the blossoms and pinch off 
the side shoots. A plant thus treated 
will expend its energy in maturing 
the fruit already set, thus giving 
earliness and excellence, but it may 
not set much more fruit. Indeed, it 
may be better to plant standard varie- 
ties and hasten them in this way than 
to plant the extra early kinds which 
are often inferior in size and quality. 
Later in the season a similar treat- 
ment will help give ripe fruits in 
place of green ones when frost comes. 

In the main crop it is worth while to 
cut back, but not so closely; just a 
few of the top leaves. This will en- 
courage the growth of side shoots, and 
promote the development of fruit 
buds, thus giving a larger yield. 

Tomato plants may be set eighteen 
inches apart, in rows four to five feet 
wide. On each side of the row build 
a light frame two and one-half or three 
feet high. As the vines grow a little 
above the form cut them back, but 
cut off only a little at a time, except 
the extra early ones. The frame may 
be made of almost any material. 
Lath will do very well with pieces 
of fence boards for posts. About three 
laths on a side is enough, placing the 
sides about a foot apart, and fasten- 
ing them together at the top. Set 
the posts a little in the ground so 
they will stand against the wind. 
Trim the vines by cutting out a por- 
tion of the leaves. The fruit will then 
be off the ground, exposed to light 
and sun, will ripen evenly and escape 
the rot. A better material for the 
frames is 1x3-inch stuff ten or twelve 
feet long, with pieces of boards for 
posts. If taken care of these will last 
a long time. 

JOHN G. OSBORN. 

Illinois. 


PREPARING FOR ALFALFA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of thin sandy land 
which I would like to enrich and then 
sow to alfalfa. At present it has a 
partial crop of oats trying to grow. 
The oats did fairly well until the 
‘green bugs’ took possession of them. 
The other day I gave them a thor- 
ough harrowing, then this fine rain 
came and gave the ground a good 
soaking. I thought of letting them 
grow as much as they will, mowing 
them for hay, and then putting in a 
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crop of cowpeas. Cowpeas is a crop 
that I know nothing about. Is my 
plan all right? If so, what is the best 
method to sow or plant the peas and 
what kind would be the best for this 
sandy soil? I saw an account in a 
paper early this spring speaking of 


the Whip-poor-will variety. This 
paper spoke of sowing in July. 
Wouldn’t that be rather late? How 
many are sown per acre? Please ad- 


vise me as to the best method of 
seeding this land to alfalfa. It seems 
to me that the soil should be en- 
riched as much as possible’ before 
sowing to alfalfa, as the parties who 
owned the farm before I bought it 
grew nothing but Kaffir corn year in 
and year out.” 

I would not advise to plant cowpeas 
on the land in question if you wish 
to seed to alfalfa this fall. Better 
cultivate the land with the disk after 
the oats are taken off, giving a light 
coating of manure if possible and con- 
tinuing the disking or harrowing at 
intervals until seeding time. If your 
plan is to seed to alfalfa next spring, 
then you may plant the cowpeas after 
the oats are removed and the cowpeas 
will make an excellent crop to pre- 
pare the land for alfalfa. The usual 
method of sowing cowpeas is to disk 
the stubble immediately after harvest 
and plant the peas with the disk drill 
in drills six to twelve inches apart. 
The crop may be cut for hay or plowed 
under for green manure. This method 
of planting the peas requires about a 
bushel of seed peas per acre. Cow- 
peas are very scarce this year, selling 
for about three dollars per bushel. 
You may perhaps secure a crop of 
seed peas and do as much for the land 
by planting the peas in rows and cul- 
tivating the crop. Either plow to pre- 
pare the seed bed or plant with the 
lister, listing rather shallow. 

If the cowpeas are sown in close 
drills the usual plan is to plow the 
crop under for green manure or mow 
and remove for hay. Planted in rows 
it is more difficult to mow the crop 
since the peas vine close to the 
ground. However, a part of the crop 
may be cut for hay and the balance 
plowed under for green manure. It 
is possible, if the oats are removed 
for hay and the peas are planted by 
the latter part of June, that you could 
mature a crop of seed. It will do to 
to plant in July, perhaps, for green 
manure or for forage, but I cannot 
advise to plant later than the 20th 
of June for the production of seed 
peas. The Whip-poor-will is a stand- 
ard variety and is one of the best 
producing forage varieties, but ma- 
tures a little later than the New Era, 
Black Eye, Warren’s Hybrid, or Mich- 
igan Favorite. At this station the 
New Era is perhaps the best variety 
for the production of peas, and it is 
also a good forage variety. 

If you plant in rows a peck of seed 
per acre is sufficient. You can secure 
the Whip-poor-will cowpeas from al- 
most any seedsman. 

You are perhaps right in your judg- 
ment regarding the need of fertilizers 
for the land in question before seed- 
ing to alfalfa. I can recommend noth- 
ing superior to good, well rotted barn 
yard manure applied as a_ surface 
dressing well mixed with the surface 
soil by disking and harrowing. If 
possible, apply the manure several 
weeks or months before seeding the 
alfalfa. A. M. TEN EYCK. 

Kansas Agricultural College. 





TREATMENT FOR SCRATCHES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Answering the inquiry in a recent 
issue for treatment for scratches or 
grease heel, I have been successful 
with a treatment as follows: I wash 
the affected parts with warm castile 
soap and water; then grease with fish 
oil once every three days to keep the 
sore soft, and give the following med- 
icine: Ten cents’ worth each of blood 
root, copperas, saltpeter and sulphur. 
Pulverize all together and give one 
tablespoonful night and morning in 
the feed for three weeks. I cured a 
very bad case with this treatment. 
In most cases if the blood is cured 
the sores will heal. This remedy is 
good for both cattle and horses. 

A. 

Kansas. 





WAS THE CAR SHORTAGE A 
BLESSING IN DISGUISE? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Has not the car shortage last winter 
proved a blessing in disguise to many 
farmers? I thought at the time it 
would be, by forcing farmers to hold 
their corn in cheaper cribs till cured 
in marketable shape, and also till the 





trade needed it at a much higher level 
of values. But for this shortage much 
of the corn would have been thrown 
on the market last fall at a low price, 
in a damp and unmarketable condition, 
and damaged before the trade needed 
it. Judging by past experience, it will 
be a loss to some who are drawn into 
the whirlpool of speculation-on the 
board of trade. 
D. RININGER. 
Sac county, Iowa. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 

The Iowa Weather and Crop Service 
has issued the following bulletin for the 
week ending June 24, 1907: 

“The week was about all that could 
be desired in respect to temperature, 
sunshine and rainfall in the larger part 
of the state. The mean temperature was 
slightly above the normal. Generally 
clear and fair weather prevailed from 
Monday to Friday, and the balance of the 
week was partiy cloudy, with frequent 
and beneficial showers in all districts. 
Conditions were favorable four to five 
days for cultivation of corn, and the time 
was well improved. Reports’ indicate 
that a large part of the corn acreage is 
now receiving its second’ plowing, and 
the color is normal. The stand is re- 
ported to be less than the average of 
the best seasons. In well cultivated 
fields the growth has been satisfactory. 
Meadows are showing material improve- 
ment, and pastures are very good. Oats 
and barley are beginning to show heads. 
On rich and moist lands the oats crop is 
growing quite rank. Garden truck and 
potatoes are doing very well. The small 
fruits are fairly good.”’ 


CROP NOTES. 


A trip from Des Moines up through 
Hardin county shows crops getting along 
nicely. Corn is small but a good color, 
and fields that have been plowed are in 
excellent condition. Fields not yet worked 
show green with small weeds and grass, 
but are being rapidly cleaned, and the 
weather the past week has been very 
favorable for cultivating. Oats are very 
short and many fields are yellow with 
mustard. With ample rains straw 
promises to be a fair length. Pastures 
are in excellent condition and the grass 
is strong and sweet. Replanted corn is 
growing rapidly and will soon be up to 
the early planted corn. The stand is a 


little spotted in almost every field. Ber- 
ries are making a good yield. 
Licking county, Ohio, June 14.—We 


read of dry, cold weather in the west, 
but here in central Ohio we have it very 
cold and wet. Today it is cold enough 
for a cool April day. We have had a 
very wet winter with but little snow. 
Upon clay land and in the bottoms there 
is much land to be plowed yet for corn. 
Wheat is good and prospects are fine for 
hay. Blue grass and pastures are very 
good. Most of the oats went in late, but 
fields planted in time look well. Sheep 
and hogs are doing well and horses are 
very high in price. Land is high and 
getting higher. Well improved farms sell 
from $75 to per acre and over.—J. 
L. Wyly. 


Floyd county, Iowa, June 22.—Corn 
very backward and weedy and the poor- 
est stand in years, only about 60 per cent 
of a stand; also quite weedy, as it is not 
all cultivated through yet. Local demand 
sufficient to take about all the old corn 
offered for sale at from 45 to 50 cents 
per bushel. Oats looking greatly im- 

roved since the warm: weather began. 
fay promises a light crop, except new 
seeding where the clover was not killed, 
not over 65 per cent. There will be 
quite a good many apples and small fruit. 
Potatoes are looking extra fine. Heavy 
rain last night will delay field work for 
a few days. Pig crop about the same 
as usual.—J. F. Sanders. 


Cherokee county, Iowa, June 21.—Corn 
has made good growth during the past 
week, the thermometer having reached 
90 degrees and over. several days. 
Weather has been favorable for killing 
weeds. Corn about all cultivated once. 
Too many thin stands. Pastures getting 
fine. Heavy loss of colts from navel 
trouble. Not over half a pig crop saved. 
Tame hay looks short and thin, but is 
improving. Good rain today.—Victor 
Felter. 


Recent Public Sales. 


COLE’S ANGUS DISPERSION SALE. 

The Angus dispersion sale held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 18th, by A. T. Cole, 
of Cole’s Hot Blast Stove Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was successful. The offer- 
ing was large and contained a good many 
bull calves and heifers just weaned, and 
all the cattle were in thin flesh, but 
there were buyers for all, although some 
of this young stuff did not bring high 
prices and cut down the average. How- 
ever, the average on everything sold was 
$96, the females averaging about $95 and 
the bulls $100. The top price was $290 
for the Blackbird cow Double Gay Dolly, 
the ourer being C. J. Martin, of Adaza. 
Iowa The herd bull Imp. Electrician, 
now seven years old, brought $210, the 
buyer being M. Dyer, Pleasantville, Iowa. 
The top price for the youn bulls 
was $190, the buyer being Emil Tcmet, 
of Sabetha, Kansas. Mr. Marmet also 
secured one or two females in the sale 
and two or three head were secured by 
Col. M. W. Harding, of Humboldt, Ne- 
braska. The rest of the cattle went to 
Iowa buyers. Mr. Cole’s pasture was 
native prairie grass, and, being unusually 
late in starting this year his cattle did 
no good on the grass, consequently they 
were in thinner condition sale day than 
they were two months before. Col. F. M. 


Woods cried the sale and was assisted © 


in the ring by Auctioneers John Graham 
and M. W. Harding. A list of sales at 
$100 and over follows: 
Elite Lass of Alta, March, '03; A. 

C. Binnie & Sorf. hs Miscc ewan $150.00 
Double Gay Dollie, July, '02; C. J. 

Martin, Adaza, Ia. 
Tenderloin Biackbird, July, ‘05; 

John E. Griffith. Washington, Ia. 170.00 
Tenderloin Blackbird 2d, Aug., '06; 

E. Griffith 


Blackbird 2d of Glen Lea, Nov.. "02 
(and b. calf); M. W. Harding, 
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Sorghum Seed for Sale 


Home grown. good seed, $3.50 per hundred weight. 
A. C. TINEAR, KILBOURN, IOWA 











I, G. cxccentes endo . 180.00 
Crete Heatherbloom 3d, March, ‘00 
(and c. calf); J. M. Graham, Des 
PE, Es be cctcncccccccene 125.00 
nap. Sherbet of came. March, 
(and b. calf); Brown & 
Walker ER, Misateaescneaa 105.00 
Imp. Krista Pride. Jan., °03; F. 
BUGET,, GENE, Wiis cccoseccecess 260.00 
Tenderloin Krista Pride, Oct., '05; 
EE. ncanecdsetensesdeceennen 100.00 
Long Branch Darling 2d, March, ’00 
(and b. calf); Isaac Stewart, Des 
PE, Mies peccaseanecerenteones 100.00 
Maple Leaf partes 3d, Feb., '98 
(and b. calf); V. G. Warner, 
E.G. cee Ssccscnvencenes 105.00 
Imp. Queen of Kirkbridge, April, 
03; Brown & Walker, Clarinda, 
Ms: shoved Seecidengrcesonesencesecs 250.0 
Tenderloin Queen, Oct., ‘04; J. I 


Myerly, Des Moines,  Saaatiepitiies 127.50 
Queen Minnie of Glen Lea, Dec., 

‘01 (and Erick’s Queen, Nov., 

~ Rosenfeld & Siverly, Kelly, 

i aeenen 


Queen Minnie 2d of Glen Lea, Oct., 
G 


Ss a2 eS ear 105.00 
BULLS. 
Imp. Electrician, Jan., ‘00; Dyer 
Bros., Pleasantville, Ia....... . $210.00 
Imp. Heatherbloom, April 06 
Henry Palas, Luana, Ia.......... 115.0 


Imp. Drummin, Feb., "07; Brown & 
Walker, Clarinda, Ia. ........... 105.00 
Erick’s Pride, July; "06; J. C. Car- 


ter, Allison, Ia. 150.00 


Smart Erick, Aug., '05; A. Mar- 

met, Sabetha, Kan. ............. 190.00 
3ambo of Glen Lea, March 03; 

Cc. S$. Fulton, RE TR 5 sca cccsns 130.00 
Import Erick, Oct., ‘05; Buckman 

ee ae re 145.00 


Tenderloin Guido'’s Lad 3d, July, 
05; W. S. Mountain, Anita, Ia... 160.00 


JOS. DUNCAN’S SUCCESSFUL SALE. 


One of the most satisfactory of the 
numerous good sales of registered Short- 
horn cattle that have been held this sea- 
son was that held by Jos. Duncan, of 
Osborn, Missouri, June 2ist. Although 
a busy time a good crowd was present, 
including a good many prominent breed- 
ers from a distance, while several others 
were represented by bids. The average 
was about $172, which included a num- 
ber of little bulls that cut down the 
average. The herd bull was not sold 
The top price of the sale was $485, for 
the Cruickshank cow Gwendoline of Elm 
Grove, with a show heifer calf at foot 
The buyer was H. C. Duncan, of Osborn 
who was a buyer of several tops in the 
sale. The heaviest buyer was Henry 
Stunkle, of Peck, Kansas, he being a 
bidder on most of the best stuff in the 
sale. The bidding was free and the re- 
sult of the sale was very gratifying to 
Mr. Duncan, who has spent all his life 
in the business. Col. Woods paid Mr 
Duncan a high tribute in his opening 
address. Auctioneers Bellows and Harri- 
man assisted Col. Woods. A list of sales 
at $100 and over follows: 


Phyllis Beauty 8th, May, ’05; H 


Waitt, Kidder, Mo. 
Supreme, April, ’00; Henry Stunkle, 
Se rt ee 30 
Supremacy, April, '05; H. C. Dun- 
rh Se, CR. adcdeeceeesteseess 40 
Silver Light, March, ‘01 (and b. 
calf); T. J. Stone, Weston, Mo..... 205 
Silver Magnet, April, ‘04; C< §S 
De, GO, TEE, kosvcccsscscves 20 
Silver Lass, March, '06; Henry 
EE cciné ch piddaehebvaddewanaews 16 
Superb, March, 06; Henry Stunkle... 275 
Gwendoline of Elm Grove, Oct., '03 
(and c. calf); H. C. Duncan....... 485 


Gwendoline Maid 2d, 
BERR REE ere 200 
Gwendoline Maid, Oct., '05; C. S 
Nevius 
Orange Bud, Oct., '02; Henry Stunkle 4 
Lady Orange Blossom, Dec., ‘04; 
enry Stunkle 
Lady Orange Blossom’ 2d, Jan., ‘06; 
N. entry, Sedalia, Mo......... 45% 
Theresa, Jan., ‘05; 
Lady Bessie, Aug., Ol; 


March, ‘06 H 


Henry Stunkle... 275 
C. S. Nevius.. 299 


Bessie’s Lady 2d, April, ‘06; Henry 
re arrestee aera 
Elm Grove Ruby, May, ’00; Henry 
DEED. duence  wesnenundssenteaeien 
Elm Grove Ruby 6th, March, ’06 
DE PED vconcnecstasénnencepes 100 


Sharon Rose, Jan., '05; Henry Stunkle 10) 

Mary Washington, . eb., "62; Hi. C. 
DOMGAR .ccoce 

Elm Grove Mary 3d, May, 
b. calf); A. B. Hale, 
RE eee 

Elm Grove Mary 4th, July, ’05; H. C. 
II Carer aide. wabkceih the dece'a cathe tees 1 

Edna Baron 3d, Dec., ‘02 (and Db. 
calf); John Comb, St. Joe, Mo...... 15 

Edna Baron 4th, Oct., ‘03 (and c 


"04 (and 
Cameron, 


calf); Chas. McMayhill, Osborn, Mo. 105 
Phyllis Beauty 2d, May, ’00 (and 
ot): K. G. Gigstadt, Lancaster, | 
Phyllis Beauty 9th, Sept., °05; Chas. 
CE, Peta ts Sea ukudeaea pune’ 


Phyllis Beauty 6th, July, '03; W. H 
Wheeler, Keystone, Mo. ....... ; 

Phyllis Beauty 5th, June, '03 (and c 
calf); K. G. Gigstadt......... 1 


Roy, Nov., °05; <A. G. 
Lathrop. Mo. 
Roany’s Best, Feb., '06; 
St. Joe, Mo 


LAND EXCURSIONS. 

D. Clem Deaver, General Agent 
aren ar Information Bureau, Ro 
3, B. & Q. Building, Omaha. 
Be calls attention to the fact 
he is conducting personal excursions 
land seekers on the first and third Tue: 
days of the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, and November to Wy 
ming at very low rates. The excursio! 
leaves Omaha on these days at 4:10 
m.; Lincoln, 6:00 p. m.; Kansas Cit 
10:10 a. m. and 6:05 p. m. Mr. Dea 
is employed by the Burlington road t 
show these lands, which are in the va! 
leys of the Big Horn Basin and the ¥el- 
lowstone River, and his services are fre 
to those who desire them. If you_w 
like a map telling about the lands and 
giving full particulars concerning the ex- 
cursions write Mr. Deaver a postal card 
request at the above address and he wi il 
be glad to send it to you. 


se cdececes Toh = . wait Tae = 


that 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


July 11. A. H. Brett, Mason City, Iza. 

Sept. 11. Max Speck, Victor, Ia. 

Sept. 19. W. D. Rust & Son, Newell, Ia. 

— 23. Chas. McDonough, Tennessee, 

Oct. 1. L. L. Gorham, Odebolt, Ia. 

oS. 1. Wallace & Jeffrey, Ainsworth, 
a. 

Oct. 1. Estate of Welcome Mowry, 
Traer, Ia. 

Oct. 2 J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 

Oct. 2. C. F. Hood, Battle Creek, Ia. 


Oct. 2. G._P. Tyrril & Son, Oxford 
Junction, Ia. 
Oct. 3. 


J. E. Gray, Columbus Junction, 


a. 
Oct. 3. G. M. Fisher and Brueck Bros., 
Battle Creek, Ia. 
Oct. 8 G. M. Pritchard, Ruthven, Ia. 
Oct. 8 W. E. Graham, Prairie City, Ia. 
Oct. 9. F. A. Schaefer & Son, eigh, 
Ia., at Estherville, Ia. 
Oct. 10. O. E. Husted, Peru, Ia. 
Oct. 10. IL. L. Dispanet, Estherville, Ia. 
Oct. 12. W. H. rr & Sons, Villisca, 


Ia., at Red Oak, Ia. 

Oct. 15. J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Il. 

Oct. 17. C. H. Reynolds, Barnes City, Ia. 

Oct. 23. Forest & Dunham, Miles, Ia. 

Oct. 24. George W. Brown and W. F. 
Park, Indianola, Ia. 

Oct. 26. J. K. Alexander and T. B. Hart, 
Edinburgh, Il. 

Oct. 29. ohn Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 

Nov. 7. Flynn Farm Company, Des 

Moines, Ia. 

Nov. 8 J. F. Foley and R. W. Botts & 
Son, Plymouth, II. 

Nov. 19. °B. H. Hakes & Sons, Williams- 
ma Ta. 

Dec. 17. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 


Dec. 18. C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Oct. 15. Charles J. Biewen, Jolley, Ia. 

— 16. John E. Griffith, Washington, 
a. 

Oct. 24. Wm. H. Mincer, Spencer, Ia. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Sept. 20. F. H. Houghton, Marshall- 

town, Ia. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 

Oct. 2. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 

Oct. 12. W. H. Barr & Sons, Villisca, 
Ia., at Red Oak, Ia. 

Oct. 16. Charles J. Biewen, Jolley, Ia. 

Oct. 23. Forest & Dunham, Miles, Ia. 

Feb. 19. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 1. D. J. Pollock, Lorimor, Ia. 

of. 23. L. H. Roberts & fon, Paton, 
a. 

Feb. 11. Perry Livingood, Castana, Ia. 

Feb. 12. D. F. Counts, Mapleton, Ia. 

ts 13. Isenberger Bros., Battle Creek, 
™" 

Feb. 14. Marion Booth, Battle Creek, Ia. 

Feb. 15 


R. C. Eells, Battle Creek, Ia. 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Those who desire to make changes in, or discon- 
tinue, advertisements already running, must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us 
not later than Wednesday of the week preceding 
date of issue in order to be sure of same being made. 
This is necessary on account of our paper being 
printed in from three to six different forms, the first 
going to press Thursday morning of the week pre- 
ceding date of issue. New advertisements, however, 
can be inserted if received Monday morning of week 
of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


Sixty head of Short-horns will be sold 
at Mason City, Iowa, on July llth by A. 
H. Brett in his ninth annual sale. See 
advertisement for full particulars. 


A Kansas farm is advertised for sale 
cheap by A. H. Bates, of Topeka, Kansas, 
in this issue. It is conveniently located, 
well improved, and looks to be a splendid 
a. See advertisement for partic- 
ulars. 


Jordan & Dunn, proprietors of the 
noted old Maine Valley Herd of Short- 
horn cattle at Central City, Iowa, have a 
yearling show bull for sale. He is red 
in color, straight Scotch in breeding, and 
is regarded as the best young bull this 
firm ever bred. They also have several 
other good ones, sired by their noted 
herd bull Imp. Golden Fame. 

The annual Walnut Hill sale of Short- 
horns of the Flynn Farm Company will 
be held on November 7th this year, that 
date being claimed by the Flynn Farm 
Company in this issue. The Short-horn 
herd of this company is one af the 
largest and admittedly one of the best 
in the country, and its annual sales are 
always interesting events to those inter- 
ested in good cattle. Full particulars 
concerning this sale will of course be 
given at the proper season. 

A good bunch of yearling Short-horn 
heifers can be purchased of F. H. 
Wieneke, of Marion, Iowa, at very 
reasonable figures. Mr. Wieneke has a 
very good bunch of yearling heifers for 
sale and he would like to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers wanting to get a good 
Start in cattle to come to see them. Be- 
sides the heifers he has a herd bull and 
a two-year-old for sale. He advises us 
that he recently sold five bulls to go to 
Gazelle, California. Mr. Wieneke partic- 
ularly asks that those wanting to buy 
Short-horns come to see him. Mention 
the paper, please, when writing him. 

H. C. Duncan, Osborn, Missouri, has 
recently sold his noted Scotch bull Golden 
Goods to W. O. Minor, of Hepmer, Ore- 
gon, the price being $3,500. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Duncan bought 
Golden Goods at the Tebo Lawn disper- 


sion sale a year ago. His sire is the 
celebrated Choice Goods and his dam 
Golden Abbotsburn, the well known 


the champion 


Sweepstakes daughter of 
Duncan reports 


Young Abbottsburn. Mr. 
that he has over twenty cows bred to 
Golden Goods. Mr. Duncan also sold a 
show heifer, Spicy of Browndale, at a 
g00d price to John H. Garrett, of Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho. To take the place of 
Golden Goods Mr. Duncan has secured 
the Bothwell bull Golden Lavender. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON PRINTING. 
A gentleman who gets out as good a 


Short-horn catalogue, to say the least, 
as comes to our table, is Frank 
Healey, of Bedford, Iowa, well known as 


a breeder of Short-horn cattle and a 
compiler and printer of catalogues. Mr 
Healey advises us that he is making a 
special price until August Ist on letter- 
heads, envelopes, and business cards for 
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stockmen, as the summer season is a dull 
one on catalogues and he wants to keep 


his printers busy. He will be glad to 
send samples of letter-heads and cards 
and also to quote prices on catalogues to 
those interested. Note the advertisement 
in this issue and write him. 


BUY A GOOD FURNACE. 


Wallaces’. Farmer readers who have 
been heating their homes with stoves 
should investigate the hot air furnace. 
A good furnace will add much to the 
comfort of the whole family. It makes 
the living room warm and pleasant and 
the upstairs bed rooms comfortable in 
the coldest weather and adds much to 
the comfort and pleasure of the entire 
household. The hot air furnaces have 
been perfected to such an extent that 
makes them very satisfactory for heat- 
ing farm homes. Not only that, but they 
cost but little if any more than stoves, 
everything considered, and are much 
easier to take care of. The man who 
looks up the furnace proposition gener- 
ally makes up his mind that it is sim- 
ply a question of what furnace to buy. 
A firm that has sold a good many fur- 
naces to farmers is the Bovee Grinder 


and Furnace Company, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, makers of the Bovee Hot Air Fur- 
nace, the special features of which are 


the return circulation radiator and hot 
blast ventilating system, which saves 
fuel and gives good, healthful air in the 
house, as the gases are prevented from 
escaping. The Bovee Grinder and Fur- 
nace Company claim that their furnace 
is the best and cheapest furnace on the 
market. They simply ask an opportunity 
to prove it. They have issued a cata- 
logue concerning their furnaces, and 
would like to send a copy of it to every 


reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who does 
not now have a furnace in his home. 
You can install a furnace in a house 
already bui.. very easily as well as put it 
in a new house. While it is early, of 


course, to put in a furnace, it is not too 
early to investigate it, and we suggest 
that our readers wanting to put in a 
furnace write the Bovee Furnace Com- 
pany at once for catalogue, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BUY A GOOD WASHING MACHINE. 


At this season of the year a good many 
of our readers undoubtedly want to buy 
a new washing machine. It is something 
that every household should have, and it 
pays to get a good one. One of the best 
washing machines made is the 1900 
Washer, made by the 1900 Washer Com- 
pany, 390 Henry street, Binghamton, New 
York, of which R. F. Bieber is general 
manager. Mr. Bieber knows that they 
have a satisfactory machine and he does 
not hesitate to stand back of it. All he 
asks is that those who want to buy a 
good washer get the 1900 and give it a 
trial. He offers to allow a free trial of 
the machine with no obligation to keep 
it unless the customer is perfectly satis- 
fied. If you like the machine keep it 
and pay by the week or month or cash, 
as you desire. Mr. Bieber would like to 
send Wallaces’ Farmer readers who want 
to buy a washing machine full particu- 
lars concerning his free trial offer. If 
you are interested just drop him a postal 
ecard, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


RANGE CONDITIONS. 

Secretary W. G. Preuitt of the State 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners of 
Montana continues to receive reports of 
gratifying range conditions due to the 
almost unprecedented rainfall, which is 
responsible for a most bounteous growth 
of grass, says the Helena (Mont.) Record. 
“The reports received at my office,’”’ says 
he, “show almost unprecedented condi- 
tions respecting heavy rainfall and good 
range conditions. While we have only 
slight showers here, the ground in prac- 
tically all other sections of the state is 
getting splendid soakings, which have 
been so bountiful as to insure one of the 
best ranges of recent decades. With a 
good range and plenty of water Montana 
is thus insured a splendid bunch of cat- 
tle for the fall market.”’ 


BRETT’S SHORT-HORN AND HORSE 
SALE JULY 11TH. 

We again call attention to the sixty 
head of Scotch and Scotch-topped Short- 
horns which A. H. Brett offers at his 
Willow Lawn stock farm, two miles south 
of Mason City, Iowa, Thursday, July 
lith. Of the sixty head of cattle sixteen 
are Scotch, among which will be~ found 
two imported cows, and there are twenty 
cows with calves at foot. Fifty of the 
lot are females and the remaining ten 
are bulls. Unfortunately, we have not 
received Mr. Brett’s catalogue and are 
unable to give our readers full details 
such as we would like. It is rather an 
unusual time for a sale, a month late in 
fact, and we predict that those who at- 
tend the sale will obtain good bargains. 
The horse offering comprises two Clydes- 
dale stallions and one Clydesdale mare, 
all recorded; two Percheron stallions and 
four Percheron mares, one of which sells 
with a fine colt at foot. Good draft 
horses are at a premium now and it is 
likely that this sale will afford a chance 
to pick up some bargains. In our issue 
next week we will have full particulars 
concerning the offering. In the mean- 
time write Mr. Brett for catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FACTS ABOUT SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

During the next six months of the year 
a number of our readers will undoubtedly 
be looking around for a new location. 
Some of them have not enough land 
where they now are and are unable to 
obtain more, which necessitates selling 
their present farm and buying land 
where there will be enough for the chil- 
dren as well as for the old folks. Others 
want a change in climate, being unable 
to stand the hard winters of this section 
Believing that many people would be in- 
terested in southern California if they 
knew the plain facts about it and the 
opportunities in agricultural pursuits that 
it offers to the man who wants a small 
sized farm in particular, the Develop- 
ment Society of California, comprising a 
body of public spirited men who are con- 
tributing time and money to spread 
broadcast the truth about California, in- 
sert a page advertisement on our back 
page this week and extend an urgent 
invitation to those who want to make 
a change in their location to write their 
societ?¥, Room 105 Huntington Building, 
Los Angeles, California, for particulars 
concerning southern California. This so- 
ciety has nothing to sell, but simply want 








to place the advantages and opportuni- 
ties of southern California before those 
who are seeking a change in location, 
believing that the facts will interest 
many in investigating the opportunities 
southern California affords. To those 
who want a mild climate southern Cali- 
fornia will prove particularly attractive, 
as it is a land of sunshine with no win- 
ter and no hot nights in summer. South- 
ern California affords splendid opportun- 
ity for the stockman, being just at the 
beginning of its development, it might be 
said, along stock lines. It is a great hay 
country; a good small grain country; it 
excels in the production of barley. Such 
fruits as peaches, oranges, figs, lemons, 
olives, cherries, grapes, lums, prunes, 
etc., are grown here in rich abundance. 
Indeed, it is authoritatively stated that 
21.5 per cent of all fruits in the country 
are produced in California. The plain 
facts concerning all of these matters is 
what the Development Society of Cali- 
fornia desires to furnish to those inter- 
ested, and we suggest to our readers who 
expect to make a change this year that 
they communicate with this society. Be 
sure to read their advertisement on our 
back page, and when writing them men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 


KOEHLER’S SANITARY HOG 
FEEDER. 


A hog feeder that is both convenient 
and sanitary is something every farmer 
would like to have. Elsewhere in this 
issue will be found the advertisement of 
Koehler’s Sanitary Feeder, manufactured 
by Koehler & Koehler, of Macedonia, 
Iowa. A Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive has inspected this feeder, and also 
has talked with men who are using it, 
and our readers are assured that the 
feeder is all that is claimed for it, a 
practical feeder that is both convenient 
and sanitary. It is arranged with a hinge 
so that the feeder can be turned over 
and the trough cleaned with a shovel, 
as shown in the announcement. It can 
be used for either dry feed or slop, and 
is made single or double, the latter allow- 
ing the pigs to feed from both sides. 
White pine is the lumber used in its 
construction, and the workmanship is 
first-class. Mr. R. J. Harding, the well 
known hog man of Macedonia, recom- 
mends it very highly, stating it is ahead 
of any feeder he has ever used, and he 
has used several kinds. For other par- 
ticulars see advertisement on another 
page and write Messrs. Koehler, Mace- 
donia, Iowa, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing. 

A CURE FOR WORMS IN SHEEP. 

One of the best sheepmen in the coun- 
try is G. B. Bothwell, of Missouri, who 


has been a successful raiser of sheep for 
more than fifty years. Mr. Bothwell in 


his experience discovered a cure _ for 
worms in sheep which he used in his 
own flock with the very best possible 


success, and which he has been selling 
to other sheepmen who have been using 
it with like success. This worm cure 
is called Bothwell’s Vermifuge. Four 
years ago Mr. Bothwell began to adver- 
tise it, and has sold much of it in that 
time. This remedy is now handled by 
Mr. Bothwell’s son, George B. Bothwell, 
of Nettleton, Missouri, whose advertise- 
ment appears in this issue. Mr. Both- 
well wii be pleased to quote prices and 
to send full particulars concerning this 
reliable worm remedy to any readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested. He knows 
that those who use the remedy once will 
use it again, as it has proved its worth 
time and again. 


IOWA FARMS. 


Good southern Iowa farms are adver- 
tised for sale by E. E. McCall, of Win- 
terset, Madison county, Iowa, in this 
issue. Mr. McCall has lived in_ this 


county for many years and is thoroughly 
familiar with every part of the county 
and with the farms for sale, and adver- 
tises a good lot of farms therein. It is 
a desirable county in which to live, con- 
taining some of the very choicest land 
that can be found in all Iowa, and it is 
settled by an excellent class of people. 
Mr. McCall has issued a list of farms for 
sale in southern Iowa and will be glad 
to send it to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
wanting a new location this season. He 
wants those who have sold their Illinois 
and Iowa farmers at a good price to 
communicate with him, as he_ believes 
that he can interest them in the many 
good farms he has to offer. Note his 
advertisement in this issue. 


A GOOD ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers who want to 
make a quick job of filling their silo will 
find a very satisfactory cutter to be the 


Smalley No. 18, which they entitle the 
Smalley Modern Silo Filler. This cutter 
has great capacity. It is easy to feed, 
as it will take in the largest bundles, 


and it does the very best class of work. 
With a ten-horse engine this cutter will 
cut and elevate from ten to fifteen tons 
an hour. It is a safe machine to oper- 
ate, too, as the fly wheel and pulley will 
loosen instantly when iron or other hard 
foreign matter reaches the knives, which 
means a great saving in the wear and 
tear of the machine. In a special ad- 
vertisement in this issue the Smalley 
Manufacturing Company tell about this 
cutter and call attention to the fact that 
they issue a catalogue which fully illus- 
trates and describes the twenty sizes of 


cutters which they build. A postal card 
request to the Company, Box 92, Mani- 
towac, Wisconsin, will bring this cata- 
logue. It will also bring particulars con- 
cerning the Smalley silo. Be sure to 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer, when asking 
for it. 


THE WAY TO MAKE YOUR COWS 
PAY BEoT. 


The farmer who is milking five or more 
cows is getting all that he should out of 
them unless he has a cream separator. 
With the gravity system you are bound 
to waste butterfat. With a good sepa- 
rator you get it all, and it does not take 
long to make the machine pay for itself 
in the increased amount of butterfat that 
to say nothing of the labor 


you secure, 

which it saves. Some idea of the in- 
crease which a good cream separator 
gives can be obtained from the letter 


which the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany reproduce in their advertisement in 
this week’s issue. We suggest to our 
readers who are not already separator 
users that they read it carefully. The 
Vermont Farm Machine Company have 
just issued a handsome new catalogue, 
No. 196, which gives full particulars con- 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


Is your dairy making satisfactory profits? If not, 
get one of our bulls from atested dam. Write us for 
their records. 
McKAY BROS., 





Buckingham, lows 








GALLOWAYS. 


Carload of Galloways for Sale 


From Corn Belt Herd, including 7 od youn 
bulls and 10 head of cows aod heifers. 
will guarantee quality and breeding and a reasonable 
price. Write. MARION PARR, Harristown, Ill. 











CHESTER WHITES. 


Improved Chester White Swine. 


A choice lot of fall and summer yearling boars for 
sale, several of them show hogs and from prize win- 
pom . Alsoa lot of spring pigs. If you 
are in need of a good herd header call on or write 
EK. L. LEAVENS, Shell Rock, Butler Co. Ia 


J Fisher, Kastman, Wis., has 200 choice 
« Chester White pigs forsale. He will ship C.O.D. 
and pav express. Large catalogue free. 














AT GREGORY FARM 
THE HOME OF 
MASTERPIECE 77000 and 
BARON DUKE 50th 75000 
W. S. CORSA, WHITE HALL, ILL. 


SHORT-HORN CATALOGS 
vowrw> PRINTED 


Special prices until Aug. ist on Letter Heads, En- 
veloped arid Business Cards for Stockmen. Write 
for samples and prices. Address 


Frank P. Healy, Bedford, lowa 

















cerning their separator, and advise us 
that they will be glad to send a copy of 
it to any reader upon request. A _ postal 


card, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, will 
bring it. 
REMINGTON RIFLES. 
The Remington Arms Company, Ilion, 


New York, and 315 Broadway, New York 
City, have just issued a new catalogue 
of their famous fire arms, and advise us 
that they will be glad to send a copy of 
it free to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who mentions the paper when asking for 
it. In their advertisement in this issue 
they call particular attention to their 
self-loading ritle, a gun which loads it- 
self, and all that you need to do is the 
shooting, as the recoil does the loading 
It has a solid locked breech, which pre- 
vents accidents. This is one of the many 
good rifles the Remington catalogue de- 
scribes. 


ATTEND A GOOD BUSINESS 
COLLEG 


Wallaces’ Farmer has always believed 
that it is just as important for the farm 
boy and the farm girl to have a know!l- 
edge of business methods as it is for the 
city boy and girl. This is particularly 
true with reference to the farm boy, as 
he is at a disadvantage in dealing with 
other business men when he starts in 
business for himself unless he does have 
a proper knowledge of business forms 
and papers. We therefore believe that 
the boys on the farm should be sent to 
business college so that they will have 
a good knowledge of commercial law, 
bookkeeping, learn to write a good hand, 
etc. One of the oldest business colleges 
in the west is that of D. L. Musselman, 
of Quincy, Illinois, proprietor of the Gem 
City Business College. Mr. Musselman 
calls attention to his college in an ad- 
vertisement in this issue and to the new 
illustrated catalogue which he has just 
issued. A _ postal card request to him, 
Lock Box 110, Quincy, Illinois, will bring 
this catalogue. 


BUY A STACK COVER. 


A good stack cover is something that 
every farmer who stacks hay in the field 
should have. Quite often in haying time 
a shower comes up suddenly, and while 
it does not amount to anything, yet it 
stops work on the stack and quite often 
spoils a good deal of the hay that would 





otherwise be in the stack in good shape 
With a stack cover you can cover the 
stack when a shower comes up and when 
the storm is over your hay has been 
protected and you don’t have to throw 
off a lot of it before more hay can be put 
on the stack. A firm that has been 
making a specialty of stack covers for 
a good many years is the Des Moines 


Tent and Awning Company, of 925 Wal 
nut street, Des Moines, Iowa. They ars 
a thoroughly reliable firm and sell good 
goods at reasonable prices. They not 
only make stack covers but also shock 


covers, wagon covers, wagon umbrellas, 
tents for sleeping purposes, for stock 
sales; in short, make absolutely every- 
thing in the line of canvas goods. We 
suggest to our readers who do not al- 
ready have a stack cover or who want 
a tent of any kind that they write the 
Des Moines Tent and Awning Company 
for a catalogue and full particulars. 
Note the advertisement in this issue, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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TAYLOR & JONES’ 


NEW IMPORTATION 


now fills the bams with an extra good lot of both 
imported and home bred 


Percheron, Shire~Belgian 
Stallions 


Don’t you know that public sales of stallions only indicate a cheap lot of 
trash, or that the sellers are men who can’t do a barn business. Did you 
ever know a successful merchant to make a business of selling groceries, dry 
goods, or lumber at auction? Would you go to a public sale to buy a diamond 
or a gold watch? 

We use no slick salesmen to sell our horses. They are good enough and our 
reputation so clean that we are selling more horses than ever before, which 
proves our prices are the lowest, our horses the best and our manner of doing 
business is satisfactory to our patrons. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 75, WILLIAMSVILLE, ILL. 
HENRY DODGE, Secretary and Barn Salesman 








IF YOU PLEASE, SIR 


drop us a card—call us up by phone— 
inform us any way you choose, that 
you are a prospective buyer of 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire or 


Hackney Stallion 
or an imported brood mare and we will 
wait upon you. Keep this in mind. 


FORD & HARRINGTON, Fairbury, Ill. 


On T. P. & W. and Wabash Ry. 
Long Dist. Telephone, Fairbury 197. 

















Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A. P. WAVE, Attica, Ind, 


A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every anima}. 
Write or visit me {f you desire first class stock 











Lefebure’s ; Belgians | 


Belgian stallions and mares 
imported and American bred 
on band and for sale at all | 
seasons. Henry Lefebure ts 
now in Belgtum making his 
selections ra choice im- 
portation to arrive about 
July lat. Catalogue free. 


HENRY LEFEBURE 
Linn Go. Fairfax, lowa 
8 mi. west of Cedar Rapids 





RED POLLED CATTLE 
80 head in herd. Irwin 8253, an International prize 
winner fn 1908 and ist and sweepstakes at lowa and 
Neb. state fairs in 1904, is at headofherd. 8choicely 
bred bulls, also some hetfers and Cows forsale at zero 
rices. Come and see, or write. G. W. Coleman, 
Febster City. Iowa. Route Ny. 3. -_ "Phone 120 1208. 


Red Polls 


Young bulls, cows or heifers at very reasonable prices 
P. @. HENDERSON & SONS 
Linn County Central City, lowa 


Lakewood Farm CRIMSON STOCK FARM RED POLLS 


The Great Logan 13500, the unexcelled State Fair winner of 

Breeding Ketablishment | 1905-06 heads herd. Bulls forsale. including the herd 
Percheronsa, Short-horna, bail Eldridge 11988. also a number of heifers bred to 
Polend Chines, Jerseys, ,Ogan. arm also near Barnum, on Illinois Central. 
125 prizes the past two years, mcluding 11 firste and Prank J. Clouss, : . Clare, lowa 

IAT at Chicago International in 1906. 
jot of <— stalifone at a. DE ut 
#. Pi MomILLAN, Prop. G. mM. T, Mgr. 
Rock Rapids, —" 
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STEERS. 


MPORTED and Home Bred Draft Stallions and Steers { for Sale 


Mares for sale. Geo. W. Bilbo, Creston. Iowa. 986 head well bred steers. the low down, biecky 
aneresaor to Bilbo & Wileon also Bilbo & Van Patten | ) kind, dehorned; weight 60 to 1,150 pounds, 
Must be sold at once. Cal on or write 

M. Il. BALL, Fairfield, lowa 


For Sale, Dirt | <i 


Two growthy yearling Polled Angus bulls and AAAS LO 
their sire, a Queen Mother that weighs ston. Par [Aree Improved Engli«h Vorkshires, from im 
tieulare and prices on eootentiee. ported stock, as fine as al:k. A. A. Braviry 
r. W. BISREKE, CASTANA, IOWA Frewsburg, New York. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


NINTH ANNUAL SALE 












rebred. 







SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


AND 


Percheron and 
Clydesdale Horses 


FROM THE 
WILLOW LAWN STOCK FARM 


TWO MILES SOUTH OF 


MASON CITY, IA., JULY Il 


60 Head imported Scotch and Scotch top cattle. 
15 Pure Scotch, two imported cows. 
10 Bulls, 20 calves at foot. 
2 Clydesdale stallions and one mare, all recorded. 
2 Percheron stallions, weight 1700 to 2040 lbs. 
3 Choice Percheron mares, weight 1600 to 1800 lbs. 
1 Four-year-old Percheron mare with fine colt and 


FOR CATALOGS ADDRESS 


A. H. BRETT, MASON GITY, IA. 


COL. A. P. MASON, Auctioneer 





























































DUROC. JERSEYS. 





PRLS 





A few eee’ and fall yearlings for sale; also choice spring pigs 


Sunnyland Durocs wooo oiase 


Olive Dale Farm) 
Golden Red Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Fal! boars for sale, farrowed Oct. 23, 1906, and one 
from same, year old, farrowed Apri! 21, 1906; sired 
by noted Royal Dade »2427, dam Tweed'’s Beauty 
99986; bred by A. F. Russeli, Savanah Mo.—also good 
strain. Another litter farrowed July 29 1906, dam 
Queen Boy 80130; bred by 0. 8. Weat. Some choic- 
ones. OLIVER ROSDALE, LeGrand, Ia. 
bred to a son of the sweepstakes boar at Des Moines 
last fail for August and September farrow for sale at 
$20 to #25 each. No money wanted until stock ts re- 
ceived. Weship by Adams and U.S. express. 

8. P. & C. M. CARR, Birmingham, Iows. 


by wer Lad and other noted hogs 
HARLAN, IOWA 


| BRIGHTON FARM HERD fenseys 


ESTABLISHED IN 1892. 
Nothing to sell at present. Watch this space lat« 
M. F. HOFFMAN, 
R.F.D.2, Washta, Cherokee. Co., Iowa 


Woodland Herd Durocs 


I am offering for sale Rupert 52919, sired by Tle 
sin (a balf brother to Crimson Wonder Ri 
G. II, that sold in the Garrett sale for $40 thus ma 
ing him full brother to Ruberta, the #1. 500 sow 

Ss. P. FREED, Ames, lowa 











pURO boars and gilts for sale from a herd of th« 
right type, quality, bone and size 


L. H. ROBERTS & SON, Paten, Iowa 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
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LARGE POLAND-CHINAS 

Forty-five fall pigs large enough for use now; 100 
spring pigs, both sex,sired by three great boars, 
Farmers’ Friend 86673, dam the 1,000 pound Giantess 
135668; Weighed in the Balance 109846, an 800 pound 
hog; Big Klever 109847. The prolific Kind. Better 
get one and grow yourself a 1,000 pound hog. Remem- 
er, if you want toraise big corn don’t plant popcorn. 
I stand back with a guarantee to please any reasona- 
ble man. D. R. KEEFFER, Hanover, lilinois. 


Poland-Chinas 


For sale at a bargain {f taken soon, 15 bred sows, 
mostly sired by the great Umeeda Thickset and 
bred to the two great boars, Meep On Jr. and 
Columbia Dade. Write for particulars, or better 
come andsee them W.N. BOOTH. Danbury, Iowa. 


Live Oak Herd Poland-Chinas 


A number of bred sows and gilts for sale, aleo 50 
fait pigs, either sex, herd headers and show gilts. 
Prices low considering breeding and quality. 

Write me for prices. 

A. F. BOLLIN, > Quimby, iowa 


PPP 











Mornings de Herd of Pelend-Ghians 
Herd headed by Jewe! Leader 256138, assisted by 
King’s Sunshine 4194485 and Meddler’s Chief s2u778. 
Some choice fall of 1906 boars that are .erd headers; 
also some gilts. Write, or phone 1826 long distance 
a phone. alte J. BROW ER, 
Mormaingside. — Sioux bux City. Ia. Ia. 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Boars ready for service and sows to farrow this fall. 
Priced worth the money and more. 


Cc. F. HOOD, Battie Creek, lowa 


TAMW ORTHS. 


PILOT GROVE HERD 


Pure Bred Tamworths 
Choice lot of September farrowed males and gilts 
We are now booking orders for spring, 1907, pigs. 
KK. KE. & EK. ASHBY, WELLMAN, 1OWA 


























ENGLISH CHAMPION, WHITTINGTON LEADER 


CLOVER HILL SHROPSHIRES 


are noted for their exceptional size, strong cons 
tion and true type. We now offer strong mase 
poostng Trams and better breeding material car 

e found. Large importation of personally sele 
tops of Engiand’s best flocks will arrive in Aug 
Rame and ewes; lambs, yearlings and two-year 
to please the most exacting judge. Visit us 
CHANDLER BROS., CHARITON, 10W 4 


Shropshire Bucks 


Fifteen Ops backs, well bred rot 


ready forservice. Out of ewes mostly secured f 
the old Donahey flock and are stred by a heavy ! 
cett bred buck. They have heavy quarters. € 


rais 





bone and dense fleeces. Last season 1 
25 lambs and made a ten-pound clip 
able and quoted on application. Co n¢ 
or write. Cc. J. WILMINSON, 

Route 2, Colfax, Iowa. 


GEO. McKERROW & SONS 


PEWAUKEE, WIS. 
Import, breed and sell the best of Shropshires 
Oxford and Southdown sheep. Extra good 
lot of rams now on hapd. 
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SHORT-HORNS 





WALLACES’ FARMER 











Mondamin Short-horns 


For Sale—Tweilve head of select bulls, 10 to 12 months old They are in good, thrifty condition. 


One roan, 


all others red. Also a few cows and heifers, bred, that will be priced reasonable. 


Address: HELD BROS., - 


HINTON, IOWA 








Sunnyland Short-horns 


weungs stock for sale. All red. Splendid 
dividuals. Visit our herd or write. 


A. oaananame, - Marian, fowa 








Catalogue of Young Bulls 


For Sale at Private Treaty Will be Ready 
January 20th, 1907 


FLYNN FARM COMPANY 


Room 316 Flynn Building 


DES MOINES, - IOWA 


JOHN LISTER 


Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 
BRREDER «OF 


Class Short-horns 


The High C Victoria bulls, Double Victor and 
Fearless Victor. in service. Choicest Scotch strains 
represented in females. 10 young Bulls for 
sale of Cruickshank Dorothy, Orange Blossom and 
Duchess of Gloster 1 famtltes. P rices right 


Krizer Bros,, Rose Hill, la, 


BREEDERS OF 


BATES AND SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Several extra good bulls forsale; can also spare a 
few females. We especially desire inspection of 
herd, and will meet parties notifying us at either 
Rose Hill or Oskaloosa. We have no trouble to sell 
tot those who visit our cattle. 


SCOTCH BULLS 


We have them for sale—good ones—and 10 head to 
select from. Cruickshanks, Victorias, Violets, Ava- 
lanches and Mysies. Those wanting go-d young 
Scotch bulls to head their herds will find them here 
If you can’t 








We want you to see them, {f possible. 
come, write us. You'll like our calves 

Farm 6 miles southeast of town. Telephone con- 
nections. Address 


Ss. H. Thompson’ s | Sons, lowa City, la. 


Short horns at a Sacrifice 


One choice 3-year-old herd bull 
and 20 to 40 good cows and heifers 
at special low prices if sold in 30 
days,asI needtheroom. Achoice 
herd of 150 head bred for beef and 
- milk from which to select. 

Swan, Iowa, 18 miles southeast 
& of Des Moines and on “Q” is near 
est station. Write, or or and see me 

WH. REED, R.F.D Pleasantville, Ka. 


Two Red Scotch Bulls 


For Sale 


Both choice, one a Lavender and the other from an 
imported sire and dam. 

Also some splendid yous bulls coming on, sired 
by Allison 2d, one of the best Scotch bulls in the 
state. Call or write 


W. 8. BELL, 


C. M. GAGE, LESTER, IOWA 


BREEDER OF 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Imported Van Horn Meads the Herd 
Stock for sale includes my three-year-old Cruick- 
shank Myste herd bull, a gvod red bull and a splendid 
yreeder. Also a very good dark red Victoria year ing 
ll, and I will sell a few heifers. Prices very rea- 
sonable. Callorwrite. Farm near Lest* and it 
iiles west of | Rock Rapids. 


Scotch Bulls for Sale! 


If you want a herd bull don’t fail to come to see 
2m. We have several extra choice yearlings and 
+ ine lot of calves for sale—Orange Blossoms, May- 
ywers, etc, etc. Nothing better in breeding, and 
1 find few as good individuals. We can please. 

me at once or write. 


COOKSON BROS., West Branch, la 


tify us and we'll meet you. 


Red Short-horn Bulls 


‘fering a number of good. well bred bulls 
Royal Lavender 2d 2063855. They are in good, 
{gorous condition. Will make prices right. 
eF. H. WIENEKE, Marion, lowa 





















Allison, Butler County, lowa 








Sunny Mead Short-horns 


rd headed by the richly bred Scotch bulls, Royal 
eror of Maine Valley 178883 and Merry King 

an ee bulls for sale ranging in ages from 11 

onths. Good individuals, color red. Address 

w H ITTAKER BHOS., Paton, iowa 


\ HORT. HORNS FOR SALE—3 two-year-old 

bulls, big, strong fellows, with 4 Scotch tops. 
Also a few cows and heifers with calves at foot or 
will have calves between this and early winter. 
These cattle are the useful, money-making kind 
Will be sold reasonable and responsible parties can 
get all the time they want. C. M. BaxTER & Son, 
Lewis, Case ) County, lows. lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls and ‘Heifers 


forsale. Bulls include some of ar a quality 
Jan ship from Waterloo on C. G. Ca teF., 
or Illinois Centrai railroads. 


S. 0. SMALLING, — 
MILTON, IOWA 


E. 6. HOLLAND, Wainut Lawn Stock Farm 


Breeder Short-horns and Poland-Chinas 
Prince Charles and Silver Crown herd bulls. Fam- 
ilies—Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young 

Phyllis, Young Marys, Agathas and others. Choice 

young things of both sex for sale 


M.D. Yard, Crawfordsville, la. 


Breeder of 


Short-horn Cattle 


A few choice Scotch bul's forsale. Write me 


La Porte City, iowa 











SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


FOR SALE 


Desiring to reduce “y 
my Scotch cattle, which consists of choi.e red herd 
bull,Royal Gloster 2d, ands numbe of young bulls and 
heifers +ired by Narcissus King 239586. If you want 
quality and hreeding combined, at reduced prices, 
write us at once 
B. H. HAKES a! SON, Williamsburg, fa. 


BULLS For SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale four 
Short-horn bulls coming one year old. a'so one year- 
line Short-horn bull out of acow with a butter record 
equal to 450 pounds a year. three yearling Red 
Polied bulls and one two-yeai-old Angus bull. Choice 
bree.ing. good individuals and rea onable prices. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, - - - AMES, IOWA 
Short-horn Bulls 
ready for service. Two good Scotch and others from 
Josephine, Rosemary and White Kore families, sired 











by Scotch bulls. Public sale Oct. 2, 1907. 

C. F. HOOD, Battle Greek, Ida County, lowa 
Headed by Sultan of Sulu 191133 and Lavender 

Royal 251044. Eight bulls for sale—good, thick, 

growthy, with extra bone, vigor and feeding quality, 


r that inherit their good qualities. 
A. HARRIS a! SON, Atlantic, Iowa 








Choice Scotch Bull for Sale 


Herd header, 14 month old; sired by Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride, dam Imp. Scctch Graceful, she by Scotch 
Thistle. Also a few Scotch topped heifers. 
ones. ED. MORGAN. Kanaranzi, Minn. 


Shorthorn Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. Bulle include two good Scotch bulls, both 
red. The heifers are bred and will go at the very 
reasonable prices asked. 


T. B. RANKIN, 





Tarkio, Missouri 


College View Bulls for Sale 


One Scotch and eight Scotch topped bulls of choice 
breeding and good individuals. Can spare a few 
cows and heifers bred to Imp. Charmer 157092. 

A. 3. GRAVES & SON, AMES, IOWA 


~ §cotch Bulls 


A choice lot forsale. Would like to have you come 
tosee them. Write for catalogue, just issued. 


N. A. LIND, - ROLFE, IOWA 


LINDENDALE HERD. 


SHORT-HOKRNS POLAND-CHINAS 

headed by Baron Royal | — by Perf. M. 114671, 
Duke 258700 eld Marshall 106839 
Telephone to farm inom Haverhill. 

FRED B. MEI ER, Maverhill, lowa 
G w. HARRISON, Washta, Cherokee County, 

3s lowa. Breeder of bigh class Short - horns 
Herd headed by the richly bred Scotch bulls, Scot- 
tish Knight 136371 and Sultan 3d 278292 by Whitehall 
Sultan. Some top young Scotch bulls for sale, from 
12 to 24 months old that will please anyone looking 
for something good. 


Maine Valley Short - horns 


Established 1872 
Scotch Breedin 
Several choice red Scotch bulls for sale sired by 
Imp. Golden Fame, one of them a ist prize show bull. 
JORDAN & DUNN, Central City, lowa 


Woodside Farm Short-horns 


Bulls for sale include two Nerissas, both reds and 
also an extra good coming two-year-old roan 

















choice: 


straight Scotch Victoria. 
Herd headers at bargain prices. 
D. EK. HEDGES, Central City, Iowa 





Two Good Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm; both reds, 
Scotch topped Young Marys. One twelve months 
ol, the other twenty-three months. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa 





H SREFOR Ds. 
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WeAreOffering Fao 


of best individa- 
ality and breed- 
ing. at prices 
that will meet 
any competitor 
who will sell 
same quality of 
goods. The bulls 
are sired by Be- 
queather 93977, 
and have for 


ald, Earl of 
Shadeland 4ist, 
and Java Dolly 
bred cows; also 
one bull sired by 
Emancipator; aleo would part with asbow bull from 
our great cow, Happ'ness. 
Inspection invited. Address 


CARROTHERS BROS., Ryan, lowa 
Table Backed Herefords 


Thirty-three bulis from 12 to 28 months old. Five 
of them herd headers. Prices about ha'f what you 
would have to pay for the oe individuality and 
breeding from others Try m 
Ww. W. WHEECER, 





EMANCIPATOR 156682 
That Professor Shaw pronounced 
‘simply marvelous.” 





Box DD. Marian, Ia. 





30 Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Best breeding and choice individual merit 
and see. Prices very reasonable. Sires in -_.. “4 
Onward 15th (by March On 6th) and the show bull 
Columbus 60th ( = brother of the $5 050 Columbus 
1th ) . B. MILLER, Prescott, Iowa. 


dams Beau Don- | 








herd I will sell ary crall of 





| 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 








Brookside, Oakfield 


HERDS OF AN 


ALL OF HOLBROOK, IOWA 


Black Woodlawn (adjoining {llustration) the first prize and cham- 
pion bull of the 1902 International Live Stock Show, in service. 
He ts as great a breeding bul! as show bull, as the fine lot of his 
calves we have will show. A choice lot of oe bulls ——_ 


If you want a good bull, come to see us or 
party. 
Queen Mothers. Barbaras, Ericas, 


flenfoyle 
Owned by P. J. Donohoe, M. H. Donohoe, Mike Donohoe 


Our herds represent the os blood; Prides. Blackbirds, 


her 











Angus Bulls for Sale 


Bullt Like You Would Pick Steers to Top the Chicago Market 


If you are growing beef the bull {ts all important, as like begets Bs Our prices 
If you are interested call on or addres: 


Luverne, Minnesota 


Farm adjoins the corporation. 


are in keeping with the goods. 


L. C. & V. A. HODGSON, 











Pleasant Grove Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


175 HEAD in the herd. Fifteen bulls for sale, 12 to2% months old. Herd b 
lour 41201, Lowiander 21880. wiry ——. rw wee Nugget 20th we 
- Cc bt 


the following roads: C. R. I. & P.; 
DUNNING, JOHNSON & aLLEe. 


Is, Imp Pride of Aber- 
Ra. can ship f. 0. b. on 
dress 
OM RENE. IOWA 


I C., and C. G. W 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


L. @. Aven & SONS, H. W. DEUKER, 
Kalona Ia. Wellman, Ia. 


SHAVER & DEUKER 


Breeders of High Class 
Double Standard 


Polled Durhams 


We maintain two herds. and can please those want- 
ng the best class of stock. We especially invite in- 
spection, but if you can’t come to see us write your 
wants and we'll be glad to quote prices. No better 
blood than we have, and it's backed up by the best 
<= a merit. jj correspondence to 
VER 4&4 DEUKER. Malona, Iowa. 


C. B. Miller, Kalona, la. 


BREEDER OF 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Some choice young bulls old enough for —_— 
for sale at reasonable prices. Also some cows 
heifers for sale. My stock is all deep bred in Polled 
blood. If you want good Polled Durhams at fair 
prices come and see them. 

Farm 8 miles northwest of Kalona. 


Larchwood Farm Double Standard 


POLLED DURKAMS 


The Brawith Bud bull, Heather Lac, prize Ma 
son of the champion cow Golden Heat..er heads he 


Scotch Herd Headers fon Sale 


representing Secret, Orange Blossom, I ‘rawith Bud, 
Lady Dorothy, Beauty, Missie and other good Scotch 











families. Good show material will be fuund among 
these bulls. — invited. 
. W. SEE Stuart, lowa 





Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Stock of good individual meri: and choice breeding. 
Young stock for sale at all times. Inspection of herd 
invited. HH. L. ON, 

Pocahontas County Laurens, Iowa 


Polled Durhams, Short-horns, Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—Two yearling Polled Durham bulls and 
one yearling Short-horn bull; all prize winners at 
Marshal! county fair. Alsoa nice lot of Duroc Jersey 
boars. Shipping -_yr Laure! or Haverhill. 

@. E. PAUL, Haverhill, lowa 





)\HREE D. 8. Polied Durham bulls ready for ser- 


vice. Also heifers anda few cows bred. 3Short- 
horn bulls and a few cows with calves at foot. 5S-year- 
old Scotch S.-H. herd bull for sale. Prices t for 
quick sales. P. 8. & 8. Barr, Davenport, la. x W. 


__ ae |\OFION EERS. 


JONES’ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


AUCTIONEERING 


AND ORATORY 
231 Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
All branches. Speciai instractors. Term opens soon. 


Free Catalogue. CAREY M. JONES, President. 


R. N. Wear, Colchester, Illinois 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms, oe 
are reasonable. Sales made anywhere fn the U. 8. 








IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 


LIVE STOCK Av CTIONEER 
Has extensive acquaintance with brcede's all over 
the country. Years of experience in breeding Short- 
horns and Poland-Chinas. Sales made anywhere at 
re asonabie 1 rates. 


Al P. Mason, Union, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Have conducted 2,000 successful sales. If you 
want to hold a sale of any kind write for dates. Be- 
Ifeve I can please you. Terme reaso! <a ule 


SILAS 160, PALMYRA, IOWA 


LIVE srock AUCTIONEER 


Experience has taught me to sell all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. rite or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


CAREY Mi. JONES 


AUCTIONEER 
231 Ashiand Boul., CHICAGO, ILL 


E. $. JOHNSTON Live Stock Auctioneer. 16 years 


experience. Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


R. W. BARCLAY, LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


MASON CITY, 10WA 








Inverness Angus 


Home of the Champion Aged Herd and 
Breeders Young Herd of 1905 


Herd headed by the Trojan Erica bull, Prileno 60280. 
Erica, Blackbird, Queen Mother and Pride families 
represented. Young stock for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowe 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


WE NOW HAVE A FEW VERY 
HIGH CLASS BULLS 
of the Blackbird and Pride families. Right to head 
high class herds, and priced right.. Our new cata 
logue sent to any address on application. 


M. P. & S. E. LANTZ,  GARLOCK, ILL. 


15 ANGUS BULLS 15 


Ten to Sixteen Months 014 


Herd headed by Scottish Hero 52494 
by Woodlawn 33923. Will sell at 
farmers rices. Erica, Rothiemay 
Queens, Heather Bloom, Princess, 
etc. Address 

JNO. EK. GRIFFITH, 
Washington, Iowa. 


Oak Hill Herd of Angus 


IMP. ERICA BULL °c 
HEADS THE HE 


One Pride bull past one year ae out of imported 
dam, and three other young buils of same age 
for sale at farmers’ £ . Write for breeding and 
full description. Address 


GEO. T. PEARCE, Bloomfield, lowa 
An us Bulis 


Twelve good, us , young bulls, sired by Zaire 
13th rg sale. They’ it please you at the prices I ask. 
4 _ want a = bull write at once or come to see 

OSH CABEEN, Seaton, Il!. 

"Se Iowa Centsal railway. 




















— ANGUS BULLS 





Am offering a bunch of thick, growthy, young bulls 
of the best of breeding at reasonable prices. Address 
C. A. BOPES, R. 8.1 Reynolds, Illinois 





ANGUS CATTLE 


Herd headed by Mayor of Alta 6th, a Dea Motnes 
winner and a descendant from a long line of wioners. 
Bulls 8 to 24 months old for sale; also cows and heif 
ers. The emooth, beefy kinds. Prices reasonable 
Come orwrite. W. 8. AU N, Dumont, fa. 


CREEKSIDE ANGUS 


Herd headed by Trojan Erica bull, LORD ELLE- 
MERE 84115. Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen 
a —— represented. 
Cc. RZ wy we 

shader oy on C., M. & St. P 





Morle 
. Ry., east of 


CHEROKEE HERD OF ANGUS 


Headed by ane. ae ard BR. Breeding herd 
comprises only high class individuais of leading 
families. Woung Is for sale. 


H. Lee Cantine, 


Outlook Angus 


Low down, blocky, thick-fleshed bulls, with breed 
character and finish, and good well bred cows and 
heifers for sale. Prices right and fair treatment. 
W. E. SANGER, North English, lowa 


Pleasant Hill Angus 


Special prices for 30 days on 10 bulis, 2) cows and 
heifers, 12 with calves at foot. Bulls, calves and some 
of the heifers are sired by the Pride bull, Baltimore 
of Glendale, a prize winner and sire of prize winners. 
J. NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co, Ia. 

OHN H. FITCH, LAKE CITX, I0WA 
”# Breeder of Angus "cattle. Fifteen young bulls 
forsale. Could also spare a few females. A!/ the 
leading families represented. Herd headed by the 
Blackbird bull, Bredo 46106. For prices, breeding, 
description, etc., address as above, or better still, 
come and see them. 


» fowa 
arion. 





Quimby, lowe 














NGUS HERD FOR SA LE—2 cows and hetlf- 
ers and 2 young bulls. The latter are I and 2- 
year-old, sired by ason of Imp. Aberlour. The females 
descend from good reliable families and are all = 
ducers—7 head are 2-year-old heifers 4 _— condi- 
tion. WII! price low to close out. Wri 
MH. SIMCOX. 8t. Seaaah. Tiinots. 


Cedmer Herd Angus 


Several choice young Pabno bulls for sale. also « 
number of good heifers bred to Pabno. All choicely 








bred. Call or write. 
A. G. MESSER, Grundy (enter, lowe 
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784 WALLACES’ FARMER 





Plain Facts About the Richest 
Agricultural Land in the World 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


This page of interesting information is supplied by the Development Society of 
California, a body of public spirited men contributing time and money to 
spreading broadcast the truth about California 

It is not a private advertisement in any way, nor has the Develop- 
ment Society anything to sell. This is mentioned because we want 
every farmer, agriculturist and stockman to feel free to write us and 
ask questions. The Society will furnish accurate information 
without any cost to yo r questions cannot be answer- 
ed from information on hand, your letter will be referred to 
some Chamber of Commerce or other civic body 

= which will supply you with full facts and figures. 


=, » No Blizzards, No Bitter Winters, No Hot 
Nights in Summer. Agriculture 
is a Pleasure. 
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EVERY FARMER SHOULD READ 
THESE FACTS 


FIGURES FROM THE LAST UNITED 
STATES CENSUS REPORT 


Fertilizers are an expensive item of farming 
in most states. Massachusetts spends yearly 
over $4,400,000 for fertilizers. It costs Georgia 
5.5 per cent of the total vaiue of a crop to pay 
for the fertilizers used. In California it is less 
than l percent. (.7 percent). 

In Iowa the average value of hay per acre is 
$6.59. Compare this with California oranges 
that pay as high as $500 to $1,000 per acre; or 
California English walnuts that frequently 
bring $1,000 per acre. 

In California vegetables average §86.42 per 
acre. In Ohio, $8.64. In lowa, $35.07. 

The average value of potatoes per acre in the 
United States is £5.48. In California, $62.65. 

Oats in California average $11.06 as against 
Iowa's $7.08. 

The average value of eggs in United States is 
11.2c per dozen. In California, 15.8c. 

California excels all other states in produc- 
tion of barley, asparagus, peas, peaches, plums, 
prunes, cherries, grapes, oranges, lemons, cit- 
rons, olives, figs, almonds, English walnuts. 

Oalifornia produces 21.5 per cent of all fruits 
in the country. 

An acre of sugar in California is worth more 
than in any other state. 

California produces 117,935,727 pounds of dried 
fruits. 

California ranks second in the production of 
beans and of honey. 

All crops that can be grown anywhere in the 
United States can be successfully cultivated in 
California. 

California is economically an empire by itself 
where farmers get far bigger prices for their 
crops, where an acre yields larger volume of 
crops and where farming is conducted with less 
expense, less work and less risk. 

Horses, cattle, sheep and swine pay big profits 
in California. 




















Writ = = = 
rite Z=e+ a PS hab ie tet ‘oO ST 
— a — = _.4:3° => The farmer's lot in Southern California is indeed a 
a nce ——— er oe ee pleasant one compared to the struggles and hardships of 
= — —- = = © tt = Sa “—_ . % wos 
f F rth his eastern brother. Soil, climate and market conditions 
or u er unite to make agricultural pursuits both agreeable and 
* -— ——— a — = = i —— ; > 
ee profitable. In the north and east there are five to seven 
articuiars ~ fA ee iss (3s. => 
SS : = seb Si. fo: —— lucing months, in California there are twelve 
 —] — = oe 4 = i = = . 2 - proe ucing m . t ' e 
a eee 8 ee 2 Bee = Se The California farmer can eat strawberries and picnic 
The Development Society of at Christmas time while the eastern farmer is huddled be 
eae age — a. hind a stove to keep from freezing. In the summer there 
s a body of public spiritec \) : ; . gre ee 
men st Ae ea fer thee pur- i = = are no hot, suffocating nights, but the Californian is glad 
pose of spreading the truth 1 = to tuck himself beneath blankets. 
about California throughout SS This glorious health-giving climate is sufficient itself to 
, T iT . 2. _ . e P 
the United States. SS attract settlers, but Southern California has other things 

















to offer. No other section of the United States pays a 
bigger reward in dollars and cents to the farmer. 

Southern California is truthfully called the 
Sunshine.” It is the garden spot of the world, including 
within its confines a wonderful variety of climates, soil 
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and topography. 
Even two, or three acres are sufticient in some lines of agriculture to return a larger income than 


one can make from two or three hundred acres in the east set to ordinary crops. 


In Southern California Single Acres Have Produced 
Over $1,000 Net Profit Per Year 


The farmer is chiefly interested in Southern California because the land yields him a bounteous har 
Farming is not drudgery in Southern California, 


vest which is readily marketed at a satisfactory price. 
The average eastern farmer could double or triple 


but more of a business, and a very profitable one. 
his income with one-half the work, here in Southern California. 
The district is growing so rapidly, especially the large cities, that the demand for many agricultural 


products is becoming far in excess of the supply. In spite of the great quantity of vegetables, hay, 


grain, swine, sheep, cattle, fruits, berries and other farm products that are grown, the prices of these 
commodities are frequently excessively high. 

In the older sections of the United States the soil is less rich and more or less worked out. 
may ruin a year's crops, or over-supply may cut down prices till the farmer has nothing left for his hard 
labor. California soil is of magical productiveness. The market is always hungry for California pro¢ 
ucts. It is a joy and pleasure to work out of doors 

More Southern California people own their own homes than in any other state, and the average de- 
posit in Southern California savings banks is greater than in any part of the country ae: 

One can profitably farm in Southern California in an infinite number of ways, either specializing in 
some direction or growing a variety of crops. Every thrifty man can find some particular line of agri- 
culture that suits him and is within his means. 

You will make more profit in California, you will live longer, feel better, endure fewer troubles and 
discomforts, and be happier. ; : 

The people of Southern California are very broad minded, liberal and hospitable, with no prejudices 
against any religion, any sect or political belief. You will like Southern California people. The new- 
comer is always welcomed. In fact, Southern California is a great happy land of plenty, where men 
work and play—the nearest approach to paradise that is possible on this earth. ‘ : 

Why not move your home to this beautiful country and let your family enjoy the blessings of life as 
they should? The railroads are constantly making very low rates. Now is the time to act while land 
may still be had at reasonable prices. Sit down and write a letter asking all the questions you wish. 


Fre st 


DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, California | 





June 28, 1907 
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